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Cuaprer XIX. 
WITH THE HEART—AGAINST THE HEAD. 


Hue NOWELL went out, feeling vexed and perturbed. 

He had made up his mind what to do, after much inward 
debate ; and, once having resolved, had soon succeeded in persuad- 
ing himself that there was something decidedly fine in the line he 
was about to take; if it was not positively heroic, it was, he felt, 
something very like it. He had fully intended, when he began 
turning out the contents of his little desk, to go further, and tell 
Paul all about his future plans, as well as enlarge upon his past 
hopes. Then the conversation had taken that turn which he had 
not found particularly agreeable. He was young ; he was proud; 
he was self-willed ; but he was intelligent too, and not devoid of 
a certain sense of the fitness of things. After Lawford had been 
talking for a little while, Nowell had been unable to deny to 
himself that his friend had right on his side. Like a revelation 
it flashed upon him that probably that was the real view to be 
taken of his duty. It was not at all what he desired. He 
wanted, if he was wronged, to take high ground and do something 
remarkable, so that everyone should see to what he had been 
reduced by his relative’s injustice, and should be obliged also to 
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own admiringly with what an undaunted front he met his mis- 
fortunes. Paul had said that that was not the view to take at all 
—that he ought to think of his cousin—ought, out of con- 
sideration for her, to humble himself and take money from her. 
As he paced quickly towards town, Hugh got very wroth, while 
these ideas and other similar ones fermented about in his mind. 

“Did she have any consideration for me? Did she think of 
me? Was there no selfishness on her side?” he said angrily, 
within himself; and then it seemed to him as if he heard 
Lawford’s voice, saying just what he knew Lawford would say 
in answer to such an apostrophe, in low lazy tones : 

“T never said that she wasn’t selfish; but, my dear fellow, will 
you make it out that you are to take for your standard of right 
and wrong the behaviour of an ‘ unlessoned girl,’ and make it out 
that what she does in her woman’s passion is fit matter for your 
recrimination, and that out of your man’s reflections you can get 
no better counsel than ‘one ill turn deserves another’? that you 
will do the ill turn, and say it is right, because she had behaved 
ill to you?” 

He did not like the ideas at all which were called up by this 
imaginary harangue of Lawford’s. They galled him, and made 
him wince and feel uncomfortable, and conveyed to his mind a 
disagreeable little lurking feeling that he was not behaving so 
well as he might have done. Poor Nowell had the failing common 
to most of us—trait, perhaps rather than failing—he disliked to 
be insignificant, and to play a small part; and there was some- 
thing so pitiably wanting in distinction and significance in, first 
being disinherited, and then accepting an allowance from the 
heiress. So utterly poor and obscure and revolting did such a 
part seem, that—here he felt a gleam of relief—there must be 
something unsound in the reasoning which would make it out 
that such a course was the right one. Paul Lawford was a very 
good fellow—in many ways a very fine fellow; he liked him, but 
after all, he was not practical. He rather prided himself on being 
not practical. He sneered at practical men; he could only see 
things from his own amateurish, sentimental point of view. He, 
Nowell, would tell Margaret—ask her advice. She would have 
something warmer to say; she would bid him go on his way, and 
triumph over adverse circumstances. His heart beat; his eyes 
glowed; insensibly he raised his head somewhat higher as he 
thought all this. By the time he had reached the room in which 
the debate was to be held, he had managed to shake off some of 
his discomfort, and to reinstate in a great measure the notion that 
he was a fine young fellow, very hardly used by circumstances, 
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and that he was going to look his misfortunes in the face in a 
manner both brave and original. 

In the meeting-room he found what he wished to see—Margaret 
Hankinson ; he sat down beside her, and though she greeted him 
almost silently, she yet managed to make him feel that he filled 
all her thoughts. 

When the meeting was over, he got also the opportunity he so 
ardently coveted—that of having her to himself. 

“Is any one coming for you?” he whispered. 

“No; my father is engaged with the lawyers. I said I would 
most likely take a hansom i 

“But you won’t do that. You will let me walk home with you. 
I came just for the chance of it—for nothing else in the world. I 
have something very particular to say to you, and you know he 
has hinted that I had better make myself scarce at your house.” 

Margaret’s face was downcast as she whispered in reply : 

“T know. I will do what you like.” 

So they said good-night to such of their companions as came 
in their way, and then left the building. It was dark, being 
after ten o’clock, but the streets were lighted, and as much 
thronged as in the day-time. 

“Take my arm, Margaret,” he said, “and let us go slowly. I 
have a great deal to say to you.” 

Margaret, who had so firmly and decidedly resisted him when 
he urged his suit a short time before, made absolutely no 
opposition to his behest, which was indeed something like a 
mandate. She placed her arm within his, and they walked slowly 
—very slowly. He had said to her, at the time when she had 
refused him, that, amidst all her reasons for that refusal, she had 
not alleged as one of them that she did not love him. He had 
given her to understand that he believed she did love him, and 
that he meant to win her. He had been over-confident. Had 
their relative circumstances continued the same, he would have 
found the winning of her a far, far harder task than he imagined, 
but those circumstances had entirely changed, and, on the few 
occasions on which she had seen him of late, she had scarcely 
tried to conceal that she looked upon him as apart from other 
men, as more to her, and dearer than others. The questions she 
had asked him, the things she had said to him, the thousand little 
signs and tokens she had vouchsafed had been enough; he knew 
that he was right, and that he was first and supreme with her. 

They turned out of one of the principal streets into a quieter 
one, running parallel with it, where conversation was more 
possible, and there was no crowd. 
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“T am so glad you came to-night!” said he. “As I said, if I 
had not thought and hoped that you would come, I should not 
have gone near the place.” 

“TI felt sure you would expect to see me, and so I went,” said 
she gently. “Not because I wished to go. Everything is so 
changed to me of late, and so sad. I feel as if I wished for 
nothing more.” 

Her voice trembled. What she was thinking of was the sadness 
which had fallen upon her since the discovery of her father’s 
dangerous and illegitimate speculations in Mr. Nowell’s business, 
and also her own sadness in Hugh’s fallen fortunes. She had 
spoken unawares out of her heart, which was just then very full of 
these things—almost as if she had spoken to herself—in reality she 
addressed herself to the love which lay between them, and which 
though unconfessed on her part, they both knew to exist. He 
accepted the unconscious admission, and seized upon it eagerly. 

“Sad to you, are they? Things are sad to you, Margaret! 
God bless you for it!” 

There was a little silence, for his words had told her what she 
had admitted. She did not much care, and felt in nowise dismayed. 
She had been telling herself lately that she did love him, and 
that he was now poor, dejected, and unhappy: if her love was to 
be of any use or any good to him, she must own it; she must let 
him know that it was his, and ready to serve him. 

“Tell me, Margaret,” he said, as they paced still more slowly 
along the almost deserted street—* tell me, was I not right that 
night—you do love me, though you were so hard to me?” 

“T never meant to have admitted it,” said she slowly, and with 
a last remnant of reluctance and resistance ; “ but everything is 
altered now. If I am to be of any use in your life, I must speak. 
You were right; I do love you, and I always shall. If it gives 
you any comfort or any joy, you may know that my heart is yours.” 

“Ah, Margaret, it is worth all I have lost, and a great deal 
more, to know this; now I can battle through anything. I do 
not care what befalls. I can face all that comes.” 

Still not quite ceasing their onward movement as they went 
lingeringly along, he drew her hands upwards to his breast, and 
stooped and kissed her lips, which wore a look, could he have read 
it, that was half-joy, half-sorrow. Margaret Hankinson was a 
woman who had had a high purpose and great pride, and in con- 
fessing her love for him her conscience told her that she had not 
showed altogether fair play to her higher self and to her larger 
aims. He, being one, had stepped as it were into the chamber of 
her life, and had looked at her, and held out his hand to her ; and 
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she, after a regretful look or two towards the field on which she 
had intended to carry out her life’s battle, for the good of others 
and her own happiness, had turned her back upon that field, had 
left that secure prospect, put her hand within his, and left her 
hopes, her aspirations, and her high desires. While his voice 
thanked her, and his lips kissed her, and the joy of the moment 
thrilled her, a bodeful voice in the depths of her heart seemed to 
say, “It is not well done.” Well done or ill done, it was done. 
She had spoken, confessed, yielded ; there was now no drawing 
back, and she had the steady purpose, now that she had admitted 
her love, of carrying out the thing to the end. If he asked her to 
come and be his wife, and make his home for him in his changed 
circumstances, why, she would do so—she would go tohim. It 
was only right. Since she had elected to give up her cherished 
hopes and plans, she would not do the thing by half, but altogether. 

Full of a resolution of this kind, she felt half-triumphant, half- 
tremulous, half-cowardly, half-brave, and very much in love with 
Hugh Nowell; and she began very speedily to reap the fruits of 
half-heartedness. 

“You said you had a great deal to tell me,” she said softly. 
“Begin now, Hugh, and let me hear what it is.” 

“You remember the conditions of my grandfather’s will?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ As long as I choose to remain in Darkingford, I was to have a 
post in the works.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, Iam not going to remain in Darkingford. I am going 
abroad, and that immediately.” 

“Going—abroad!” she echoed faintly, and she stopped in her 
walk, and clung to his arm, for she felt as if she were reeling with 
surprise and dismay. “ What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I am going to begin at the beginning. Australia 
is the country I have decided upon going to. As you know, I 
have a hundred pounds a year secure. With that, no one need 
ever starve. I have also some money of my own, which I have 
managed to save. Perhaps I shall go out as a working-man— 
indeed, I have almost decided to do so. I want to see what rough- 
ing it really means. I shall set to work as soon as I find some- 
thing suitable. They say—I hear it everywhere—that skilled 
artisans are what are wanted in the colonies—men who can turn 
their hands to something, and none of your clerks and counter- 
jumpers. Before I go I shall very likely learn some handicraft. 
I flatter myself that I am capable of doing that. Then I shall go 
away, and see if I can’t set up a little business there by degrees ; 
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and then, Margaret, in a few years I shall come back, and take you 
out as my wife. What do you say to that?” 

“ T—I—Hugh, I am so amazed—I do not know what to say,” 
she stammered, quite crushed and overcome by his announcement. 
This was indeed different from the picture painted by her dreams, 
in which she had been by his side, with him, helping him and 
supporting him, and at least feeling that even if her efforts to 
improve the future of the masses had abruptly and ignominiously 
come to an end, she was visibly bettering and alleviating the 
present lot of one man, and that a worthy one. 

“You are surprised,” he said. “I thought you would be. But 
when you think of it and consider it, I am sure you will see how 
good the plan is. Since I decided upon this course I have been 
quite content, almost happy. I think you'll own that it is better 
—ay, and higher, if you come to think of it—than Lawford’s 
ignoble proposal.” 

“Why, what was that?” she asked, almost breathlessly. 

“That I should crawl to Peril’s feet, and tell her that I would 
thank her kindly to spare me a little out of her superabundance,” 
said Nowell defiantly, all his deep-seated anger and irritation 
flaming forth, now that he gave words to his rankling feelings. 
“A pretty idea!” 

“ Ask your cousin for money, Hugh! I could not have credited 
Mr. Lawford with such a suggestion. He struck me as being so 
proud and fastidious in his ideas about such things.” 

“He did not say ask, exactly,” said Hugh, wishing to be just; 
it was one of his best qualities. “You know, that afternoon of 
the funeral, Peril tried to make me say that I would come to an 
arrangement, and share her fortune. She begged it—implored it, 
even; and was very much cut up when I refused. But I felt it 
better in every way not to yield.” 

“You would not consent! Oh, Hugh, the poor girl must have 
felt that she was in a manner accursed.” 

These words were disagreeable to Hugh, for they were an echo 
of those other words of Lawford’s, which he professed to have 
heard with indignant contempt. He said hastily: 

“Peril is not a girl to have those feelings long. Soon enough 
we shall hear of her amusing herself famously at Wiswell, and 
awaking to find herself a great heiress and a great beauty, with the 
world, especially the unmarried men of it, grovelling at her feet. 
She will thank me then for what 1 have done.” 

Margaret was silent; her mind was filled with widely varying 
feelings; but she said at last: 

“And must you go?” 
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He was disappointed that she did not rather say, “Oh, you 
noble Spartan! How I admire you!” But he repressed his 
feelings. 

“T have tried to think I could stay; but it is useless; I cannot. 
Every day I spend here makes me feel bitterer, and more wretched, 
and more dissatisfied. This plan, when it came into my head, was 
like a gleam of light—like dawn after a dark night. I said to 
myself, ‘The question is solved. If Margaret will bless me by 
her promise to wait for me, I shall go content and hopeful. If 
she refuses, I shall have to go still; but I shall sever myself from 
every tie that now binds me to England and what has been my 
home.’ I felt that my life-problem was solved at last; and the 
solution only waits for your sanction, Margaret.” 

Again a short silence, till at last she said, with passionate pro- 
test sounding in her low tones: 

“Oh, Hugh, if I were just three years younger! Yow have all 
life, all manhood, and ever so much of your youth still before you. 
My youth, such youth as a woman has, is past now, and over. Just 
think of it; supposing you return, say in five or six years, and find 
me an old woman, while you are yet No; go, if you feel it 
best, and I dare say it is—go; but go free from any tie to me.” 

“That I never will. At least, never, so long as you own you 
love me! I'll wait here, if you forbid me to go; but I'll never 
give you up.” 

“You think far, far too much of me. Oh, Hugh, forgive me. 
I hate myself for it: but I somehow cannot believe that it will 
last. I cannot believe that you will go out into the world, and 
stay away for years, perhaps, and come back to me with your love 
undimmed. And yet, if you did not, my life and my hope would 
be gone, and that is why I say, Go; but go free.” 

“Never, Margaret! You don’t know what my heart is made of. 
I see you don’t trust me yet; but you may as well, my dear, you 
may as well give in at once. Almost the first time I saw you I 
said to myself. ‘She shall be my wife ;’ and I have said it many a 
hundred times since. Give up your suspicions, Margaret. You 
owned that you loved me; a woman in love makes herself happy 
and secure in her faith in the person she loves. Look at me now 
and say what you see to distrust in me.” 

He stopped her, and they looked at one another in the flickering 
yellow shine of the street-lamp. His dark young face was calm 
and bright ; his lips were closed with a certain air of purpose, of 
indomitable resolution, which sat well on them, and which comes 
easily to youthful lips in general. His eyes sought hers with a look 
at once loverly and protecting, which pierced her through and 
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through. No; she could not, and would not, doubt him. He 
meant it, and his was no light and flimsy nature; and he was 
good and handsome, and desperately in love with her, as she was 
with him. Should she not believe that he knew best what to do 
with his own life? Had he ever proved himself unsteady or 
unstable before? No. Then why should he be so now? She 
had grown pale. Her eyes were filled with tears; her refined and 
rather worn face was transfigured into absolute beauty during the 
few moments of keen emotional life which she, along with him, 
passed through just then. She looked into his face and into his 
eyes, as if she would read his very soul, and gaid at last, grasping 
both his hands in hers : 

“Be it so! Iyield to you. Go, if you must go, and take my 
promise with you, and my heart; and do not forget that you hold 
all my life and all my happiness in the hollow of your hand.” 

“T hope I may be forgotten of God myself, if I ever do, for one 
moment, lose sight of that!” he said solemnly. 

And so their compact was made, and Nowell returned home and 
found that Lawford had also come in from his walk, and therewith 
sat down and told him all that had happened. 


Cuaprer XX. 
OLD ORDER CHANGETH. 


*Axp you really mean,” said Lawford, when he had patiently 
heard out the exposition of Nowell’s views and intentions—“ you 
really mean that you have got engaged to Miss Hankinson, on the 
understanding that you are straightway to learn a handicraft and 
go to Australia, and leave her behind, while you ply it for a 
living ?” 

“That is the understanding. Margaret, you must remember, 
has never held the same views that many women do. She said— 
I have heard her say it many a time—that if ever she did marry, 
her husband should be a man who wanted a helpmate, not a doll.” 

“T fail to see how she is to be a helpmate while she is at home 
in England and you at the Antipodes. You ought, in justice to 
her, to let her carry out her theories to their logical conclusion, 
and go out with you as your wedded wife.” 

Nowell’s face flushed. Lawford watched him, with a smile, half 
kindiiness, half shrewdness, playing on his lips. 

“The youngster is muddled in his ideas, or rather he shrinks 
from reducing them to practice. He wants to marry her, and he 
is pleased to think that she fancies him, poor as he is now; but 
he has got the real bourgeois notions that might be expected from 
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his upbringing and education. He wants to see the house, and 
the tables and chairs, and the pots and pans, with a certain some- 
thing to replenish them with, before he will let her go with him. 
And she, if I am not much mistaken, would sooner follow him 
with a little bundle and a crust of bread, than sit by and wait till 
the semi-detached villa is ready and furnished, with a parlour- 
maid to open the door, and a cook in the kitchen.” 

“T laid it all before her,” Hugh said. “I explained what I felt 
about it. First, she wanted there to be no agreement between 
us; but I would not consent to that. Then she turned round, 
like the noble creature she is, and said I was to go, and she would 
be true to me.” 

“Well, she is either a very careless and reckless woman, or a 
very noble one—one in a thousand!” said Lawford. “I confess 
it would be more than I could summon courage to do—get 
engaged to a woman in that way, and leave her alone to wait 
while I went on adventures; but since she is willing, and you 
feel equal to it, why, I wish you both well.” 

Little more was said between them. Nowell felt in his heart of 
hearts that Lawford, though no whit changed in his demeanour, 
did not cordially approve of the course he was taking; and he 
himself, although flushed with the elation of victory—victory over 
his own hard circumstances and over Margaret’s unwillingness— 
was not altogether satisfied with himself. He could not quite 
banish from his mind that scene which had taken place between 
him and his cousin on the afternoon of his grandfather’s funeral, 
He could not altogether forget Peril’s despair, and the hard and 
brutal things that Mrs. Robson had said to her; the worn and sad 
expression of her countenance as she lay fainting on the sofa; the 
eager hope with which she had turned to him afterwards, and the 
blank and stony look with which at last, when she found him 
obdurate, she had turned away. What was he doing now? For 
what might he not, in the end, be answerable ? 

“Pooh!” he said to himself at last, trying to shake off his 
feeling of discomfort; “one had to be practical, not visionary ; 
one had to act, not dream. The world would never stand still to 
let two persons sentimentalise on their own affairs. He had been 
literally cast upon the world with his life in his own hands, and 
he was going to see what he could make of it.” 

At breakfast the following morning he said to Lawford : 

“Tam going down to the office with you this morning for the 
last time. Iam going to take leave of Hankinson, and tell him I 
kave got no more to do with his business.” 

“And have you selected the handicraft that you intend to 
pursue?” inquired Lawford drily. 
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“Certainly I have. As soon as I have squared accounts with 
Hankinson, I am going to a joiner’s yard that I know of. When 
I was a lad, many a shilling’s worth of wood have I bought from 
him, and many an hour have I stood with my feet in the shavings 
watching his men at their work. He knows me well. I shall 
ask him to let me learn his trade in his shed ; and when I know 
enough to earn a living with it, I shall sail for the Antipodes.” 

“So! It is an honourable calling, and one which no man need 
be ashamed to own for his own,” said Lawford calmly, and 
beginning, despite himself, to feel a good deal of interest in the 
success of the experiment. 

The two young men entered the well-known office together. 
Mr. Hankinson was not yet come, and Nowell devoted himself to 
his usual work until the manager’s arrival, when he immediately 
went to his office. Even in the few weeks which had elapsed 
since Mr. Nowell’s death, Hankinson had acquired a new air of 
importance and business-like reserve, and had all the demeanour 
of a man whose time is so much occupied that he feels he has a 
right to resent frivolous interruptions. 

Perhaps he thought Hugh Nowell’s entrance now was an 
interruption of such a nature, for he looked up with a sharp 
expression betokening anything but welcome, and said shortly : 

“Well, sir, what can I do for you?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” said Nowell tranquilly, “except to 
spare me a few moments of your valuable time. I have something 
to say to you.” 

Hankinson was silent, fumbling among some papers, and not 
very successfully trying to look easily unconcerned. 

“T have come to wish you good-morning,” continued Nowell. 
“‘T am not going to remain in the office any longer.” 

“What! Leaving us? This is very unexpected—I may say, 
unthought of,” said Hankinson, raising his head with a look of 
greater animation. 

“Ts it?” was Hugh’s indifferent answer. “I should think, 
though, it can hardly be surprising. There is not much to tempt 
me to remain, is there ?” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Nowell. Some persons might think that a 
place, and a certain provision for life f 

“Might compensate amply for the loss of everything else. I 
think differently, Mr. Hankinson. I have decided to learn a trade 
and leave the country, and I think it only right to tell you so. 
One hundred pounds a year I take under my grandfather’s will. 
I will see that the solicitors always have an address to which they 
can send me a cheque when due. And, one other thing. Did 
you see your daughter last night, when she came in?” 
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“ N—no!” faltered Mr. Hankinson, with a sudden look of appre- 
hension. 

“Then she has not told you what passed between us. She has 
promised that, some day, when I am in a position to return and 
claim her, she will be my wife. I would not for the world have 
you deceived in the matter; therefore it is that I have come to 
tell you this. And soI wish you good-morning. I am sure my 
cousin’s interests are safe in your hands.” 

Mr. Hankinson, too astounded to reply, had let him go, while 
he sat, as it were, spellbound at his desk, gazing after him. 

Hugh passed out into the outer office, where a number of other 
clerks sat, the place which he had known so long, since he had 
been a lad of fifteen, at which mature age he had had to “ turn 
to,” to use his grandfather's expression, and begin his career as a 
man of business. 

And for ten years, it was just a little more than ten years ago, 
he had been kept persistently and steadily at that one pursuit— 
the learning how to make money. He had endured it, hoping for 
better things, looking for the dawn of a brighter day. He was 
worse off now than he had been then. He felt nothing but bitter- 
ness as his gaze wandered round the dingy room, with its smoky 
walls and ceiling, and dusty windows. But, at any rate, he was 
going to be free of it and rid of it for ever. There were one or 
two of the men to whom he wished to say good-bye. He went up 
to them and told them he was going away, and that he offered 
them his good wishes, and asked for theirs in return. One and 
all returned his farewell heartily. They had all liked him, and 
had looked forward with satisfaction to the time when he should 
rule over them; and many of them had felt anything but enthusi- 
astic about the unexpected change which had given them Hankin- 
son as absolute chief for an indefinite term. Nevertheless, the 
parting was dry, composed, and unemotional, as partings between 
Englishmen are wont to be. The hand-shakes were all over, the 
little sententious speeches all made. 

“T shall see you this evening,” Nowell observed to Lawford, who 
nodded ; and the lad then picked up his hat and left the place of 
which he ought to have been the master at that moment—left it, 
to begin the world anew. 

It was still the same brilliant, treacherous May weather, the 
sun shone dazzlingly into the grey Darkingford streets as Nowell 
took his way from the place where “ Nowell’s factories” stood, to 
another quarter of the town, nearer to where his house had been. 
He presently found himself in a broad and busy thoroughfare, one 
of the most fashionable in Darkingford, if such a word as “ fashion ” 
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may be applied to so rough and dingy a provincial town. Turning 
presently down a side street, he came to a pair of large wooden 
gates, behind which, rising above a long, red brick wall, stacks of 
wood and piles of timber attested to the presence of a large joiner’s 
and timber merchant's yard. On the gates were painted up 
“James Mitchell, carpenter, joiner, and timber - merchant.” 
Nowell pushed one of them open, and found himself standing in 
the spacious yard, with its many sheds, both open and closed. 
There was the pleasant odour of fresh sawdust all around, saw-pits, 
and a thick carpeting of curly shavings, together with some men 
in white aprons, working, and moving to and fro. 

Nowell was soon seen. A respectable-looking foreman came 
forward, touched his cap, and said: 

“Good-morning, Mr. Nowell. What is it for you?” 

“T want to see Mr. Mitchell, if he’s in.” 

“He is out just now; but I can take any orders.” 

“T have no orders to give. I want to know if he will take me 
as a pupil, and teach me to be a carpenter, and what he will 
charge me for the lessons.” 

The foreman smiled. Nowell was not the first amateur who had 
come to them with such a request. 

“What particular branch is it you want to know, Mr. Nowell, 
because——” 

“All the branches,” replied the other. “I’m going to make it 
my trade, and go out to Australia.” 

“Oh, you'll think better of that, sir, before you have learnt 
your trade.” 

“T doubt it. And it’s of no use calling me ‘sir’ and ‘Mr. 
Nowell, any more, Hunt. All is changed with me since last I 
saw you. I am nearly a pauper, and I’m not going to learn 
carpentering for amusement, but to earn my living by it. So let 
us understand—what will it cost me, and can I come to-morrow 
morning to start?” 

The foreman did begin to understand, less from Nowell’s words 
than from his looks and tones, that it was not play, but actual and 
veritable earnest which had brought him there. He had only 
known the young man as an occasional visitor, who showed a neat 
hand, and had a wonderfully good idea—for a gentleman—of how 
to puta thing together, and of how to handle a plane or a chisel. 
Of his circumstances he knew little or nothing, but he perceived 
that though Hugh stood before him now, dressed in the same way 
as usual, and looking, too, very much the same, yet there was a 
difference in him—a hardness and yet a carelessness in his words, 
and a look in his lips and eyes as if he meant work. “I hate 
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artificial things,” Nowell went on. “Grinding away in an office, 
on a clerk’s stool, with no other prospect before you till the end of 
your life, but to sit on the same stool, and get the same salary ; 
obliged to dress as if you were what you are not—a man of means 
—and asked to people’s houses as their equal, who would show you 
a horse-whip, or the door, if you asked for one of their daughters. 
I’ve come to the conclusion that a sack of tools and a white jacket, 
and my own free will to consult, and no one else's pleasure—that’s 
the thing for me, and that is why I’ve come here.” 

“Well, I don’t know that you’ve done amiss,” said the foreman, 
in a neutral tone. He was a little surprised at the burst of 
eloquence. “And if you'll come along into this office, we'll soon 
settle terms, and everything else.” 

Nowell followed him into one of the little wooden shanties, which 
was fitted up as an office; and there it was soon arranged that, on 
condition of his paying a certain sum of money, he was to be 
initiated into the art and mystery of a carpenter’s and joiner’s 
craft—that his lessons were to begin to-morrow morning at six 
o'clock, and were to continue until he was qualified to earn his 
living by exercising the said craft. He placed a sovereign on the 
desk to “ pay his footing,” and went away, having concluded the 
compact, and for the moment driven away all disagreeable reflec- 
tions. He had got work, and—though he did not say so to him- 
self—he had the feeling that when Peril came to hear of his 
proceedings, he would have got his revenge. 

It was now only just noon. He had the rest of the day before 
him. What should he do with it? He would go and call upon 
Margaret, and ‘tell her what he had done. 

He found her in, and was ushered into the sitting-room which 
Lawford had described to his sister as being so pleasant. It was 
empty, but there were the signs of her presence everywhere about 
it—in the open piano, the little work-basket, the book laid upon a 
small table, with an ivory paper-cutter marking the page, in the 
writing-things spread out upon the writing-table. Hugh moved 
gently amongst them all, with a delicious sense that now they 
concerned him as much as they did her. It was not often that he 
would have the chance of being thus amidst her belongings; let 
him make much of it while he had it. He went to the window, 
where there was a wire-work stand containing a collection of 
plants and ferns which flourished, because she tended them care- 
fully with her own hands. He touched and stroked the leaves of 
one and another of them, and drew in with a deep inspiration the 
atmosphere of the whole room, which seemed to breathe of her. 
He might be stiff-necked and determined in his own way; he 
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might be self-seeking in his love, with unconscious youthful 
egotism, and resolved rather to make her bend to his will and see 
things as he saw them, than to be in any way led by her; but, for 
all that, she was the star and the centre around which all his 
thoughts revolved—all his hopes and all his wishes. She knew it, 
and it was this—this knowledge that she was needful to him and 
delightful to him—which fascinated Margaret, and bowed her 
strong will, and made her yield where she inwardly wished to 
resist. 

For—a woman may stand alone; it is useless and futile to say 
that she cannot. She may stand alone, work alone, strive alone, 
and be happy alone, even as a man may, and more easily so of late 
years than ever before, thanks partly to those of her sisters who 
have braved the storm of obloquy and unclean malignity which 
has assailed their work, and partly to a deeply-seated, fundamental 
changing in social opinion upon this question; she may, then, 
stand alone, and be happy alone, so long as she is free from the 
feeling that she is wanted by some man whom she really cares for. 
But let only that man show her that he cares for her, that she is 
something to him—a power or an influence in his life—and 
straightway she cares for that more than for anything else. 
“Her desire is unto him” in the sense that he and his concerns 
are more to him than anything else in the world. Surely it is 
fitting and it is right that it should be so, and there are some women 
who take to the change and the thraldom kindly; but there are 
others who, while they cannot resist it, do not altogether love the 
yoke, and of such was Margaret Hankinson. 

She presently came into the room with an expression of hesita- 
tion, a shrinking reserve in her eyes, and a timidity in her whole 
aspect, which he had never seen there before. His heart, too, 
throbbed ; it seemed as if last night had been but a preliminary— 
a preface; as if now, this morning, in the clear light of day, and 
now only, came the full revelation of what had happened. 

“Margaret!” he said, in a low voice, as he went towards her 
with outstretched hands. 

She did not speak, but put her own into them, and he said: 

“T have told your father all about it. I have said ‘ good-bye’ 
to the office. I have arranged everything about beginning to- 
morrow. Iam a free man, Margaret, and I never was free before 
—if you knew what I feel!” 

Margaret, though she smiled, looked at him with a somewhat 
wobegone expression. If he had found his freedom, as he so re- 
joicingly said, she had lost hers, and the realisation was not 
without its sting. 
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“Listen to me,” he said. “Ihave all the day before me, but 
after this day I dare say we shall seldom see each other. I shall 
not do anything out of order; I shall not try to see you against 
your father’s orders, which he will no doubt promulgate as soon 
as he comes home to-night. But he has not promulgated them 
yet, and I want you to give me this one afternoon. Come out 
with me. I will call and fetch you, and let us go off somewhere 
where it is quiet and free, and there are trees and fields and the 
country. We shall have it to remember always afterwards. I 
will bring you home afterwards, at whatever time you like. 
Don’t say me nay, Margaret.” 

Margaret had no intention of saying him nay. The project had 
its attractions for her also. She consented. 

“That is right,” said Hugh, when she had promised. “ We 
will do the regular Darkingford excursionist, and go to Thellamere 
because it is an excursionist place, and as this is not one of the 
stock days for it, it will be as quiet as it can be. When one is 
in a state of transition from one kind of hard labour to another, 
one may allow one’s self an afternoon’s holiday without being 
accused of idleness.” 

Margaret felt like one in a dream. It was something so strange 
and so utterly unheard-of for her; it was a glimpse into such a 
wonderful unknown life, that she could not take in the meaning 
of it at all. 

But she promised to be ready for him at a certain hour, and 
she kept her word. He came for her, and they took the train toa 
well-known spot, some half an hour’s journey from Darkingford— 
a spot where there were green woods and spring flowers, and a 
pure, clear atmosphere, and exquisite distances to be seen from the 
woods which crowned the hill. In such a wood—a pine-wood— 
they spent the long, delicious afternoon; she sitting with her 
back against the red-brown trunk of one of the fir-trees, and he 
lying on the ground at her knee ; and they talked about the future 
and planned out what they would do when things grew brighter, 
and years had rolled by. And then there ensued long silences, 
and Margaret in one of these silences lifted her head, and raised 
her eyes, and gazed forth through the straight stems of the pines, 
to where in the distance there was a line of light shimmering 
beyond those stems, which one might have imagined to be the sea 
—that sea which would presently roll between her and him. All 
her past life—all the present—Darkingford, with its streets, its 
men and its noises, faded softly away into the far distance, and 
became silent in her mind, while that line of light that was the 
sea, seemed to stretch and expand, and a breeze that rustled 
through the trees, and waved their tops, was the surge breaking 
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on a shore on which she stood alone—utterly alone. Forgetting 
all and everything except the feeling of extreme desolation which 
she had, Margaret bowed her head, and began to weep. Hot 
tears rained from her eyes, and solaced her soul; and in the 
midst of her weeping, she felt her hand taken, and her lover's 
lips pressed upon it, passionately, earnestly, again and again. 

“Weep, Margaret, if you will,” said his voice. “I would not 
deny you even tears, if they consoled you ; but tell me you do not 
weep from regret at what you have done this day.” 

It seemed to Margaret that now, and never before, she 
understood what union of heart and soul might mean. She 
dried her tears, pressed her lips upon his forehead, and said 
steadily : 

“TJ did—I did regret it; but Ido not now. Those tears have 
wiped all my doubts and fears away, and I am glad, heart and 
soul,” 

They lingered yet an hour or so in the wood, and amongst the 
scented lanes, and then it was time to go to the station—time for 
life and labour to begin again. 

“ When you wish to see me,” he said, “if you should be going 
alone to some meeting, or to any lecture on Sunday, or at any 
other time when there is a chance or an opportunity, let me know, 
and I shall be at your service. And,” he added, with a smile, “ if 
I may not come into your house and see you, and talk to you 
as I used to do, that does not matter so much now, now that I 
know what I do know. No one can forbid me to walk past your 
window on my way home from work. Look out for a white 
jacket, Margaret, and a bag of tools, about six o'clock in the 
evening.” 

Margaret smiled—rather sadly. It was like a dream, or as if 
she were being forced to act a part in a play, for which part she 
could not feel much enthusiasm; but, knowing how real it all 
was to him, she did not by look or word disturb his pleasure—for 
pleasure it evidently was that he felt in this new réle. 

“ When I do see you going past in that way,” she said tenderly, 
“you may be sure that I shall be prouder of you than if you drove 
past in a coach and pair.” ; 

They separated at the door of her father’s house, Nowell quite 
light-hearted, and exultant in his new freedom, and what he 
chose to consider his prospects. She was low and sad, expecting 
that on her father’s return there would be strife and hard words; 
and as to Nowell’s prospects, though she had yielded to him in 
his wish, she would have been tempted to agree with Paul Lawford, 
who had told Nowell the night before, that the reason why his 
prospects were so wide was because there was nothing in the 
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landscape of the future, the horizon was empty, and the plain 
boundless. 

The interview between Margaret and her father was not by any 
means vehement ; it left her almost more unhappy than she had 
been before. He came in, looking, to her surprise, quite brisk 
and light-hearted, and she heard him whistling a little to himself 
as he hung up his hat, and took off the handkerchief he wore 
round his throat in the east winds. Then he came into her 
sitting-room, as was his wont, and it was the sight of her face 
that first seemed to remind him of what had happened. 

“Ha!” he observed, sticking his hands into his pockets; and 
then coldly, “Margery, my girl, you told me there was no 
perversity in your conduct. If that is the case, explain to me 
what you mean by obstinately refusing to hear of a certain young 
man for a husband when I particularly desired that you should 
marry him; and then, as soon as he is without a penny, and I 
feel it most undesirable that you should have anything to do with 
him, turning round and getting engaged to him? If that isn’t 
perversity, what is?” 

“T suppose it looks so to you,” she said; “I can only say you 
are mistaken. And, father, I might ask you what is perversity 
if you have not shown it, in first insisting that I should marry a 
certain young man whether I liked him or not, and then, when 
perhaps I might have begun to accommodate myself to your wish, 
turning round and saying that I must have nothing more to do 
with him? Your argument cuts both ways.” 

“Tm no logician, but I do know my own mind; which you, my 
girl, in common with many other women, seem not to do. But 
hearken to me! Ihave not given myself much trouble about 
this affair, as the youngster tells me he is going to emigrate, and 
that he means to come back and fetch you when he is in a proper 
position to do so. I have got quite other views for you, and I 
will not have him here; do you understand?” 

“Yes; quite. He has been to see me to-day, and we have 
been out together this afternoon. He knew you would say that.” 

“T do say it. Don’t let me hear any more about it. You may 
marry, or you may not; but circumstances have placed you far 
out of his reach, and I am quite determined on that point.” 

She made no answer. 

Mr. Hankinson forbore to put a veto on correspondence, 
perhaps because he had a secret inkling that it would have been 
useless for him to do so; but he had felt a load taken off his mind 
when Nowell told him he was going abroad, and he did not for 
& moment believe in the continuance of such an engagement. 

VOL. LXXI, * 
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One or the other of them would fail in faith. He had no belief 
in the rapid accumulation of fortunes by young men who went 
out to Australia as journeymen carpenters; and now that Mr. 
Nowell’s great business was left entirely in his management, 
he looked forward with glowing feelings to the future. He 
was going to make a great deal of fortune, and Margaret would 
be an heiress as well as Peril Nowell; and nonsense, such as 
the idea of marrying that boy, would presently fade out of her 
mind. 

So weeks went by—the weeks that made May and June—and 
Margaret and Hugh scarcely ever met to have a conversation or a 
handclasp. But they exchanged letters, long and numerous; and 
he, as he had promised, used to pass her windows every evening as 
he went home from his work. He took a pride in donning a 
particularly workmanlike ‘garb, and in slinging his bag of tools 
over his shoulder in no uncertain manner. He met many an old 
acquaintance, who stared at him in astonishment, uncertain 
whether he were in earnest, or engaged in carrying out some 
elaborate joke. He and Lawford laughed mightily over one 
adventure in particular: when, walking side by side towards 
their lodgings, they met face to face the bride whom Lawford had 
described to his sister, and whom Nowell had, one evening long 
ago, handed down to dinner. She recognised them both, and she 
too gave a stare of amazement, which changed into a red flush of 
indignation when the soi-disant carpenter, with an amiable smile, 
pulled off his cap, and politely wished her good-evening. His 
companion did the same. In her surprise she began a bow, 
strangled it ere it was finished, tossed her head, and walked 
onwards, while the two culprits only waited till she was fairly 
out of hearing to burst into a shout of laughter. This was one of 
the bright and amusing episodes. There were plenty of darker 
hours, fears, and withdrawals of light and life; but on the whole 


as the summer progressed, Nowell’s purpose strengthened, and 
his confidence increased. 


Cuaprer XXI. 
A DISCOURSE ON CHIFFONS. 
«Perm, my dear, I want to talk to you. Come and sit down 
beside me.” 
It was Mrs. Trelawney who spoke, and the place was the 
Rectory garden, on a hot and perfect June afternoon. Mrs. 


Trelawney, wrapped in a fleecy shawl, was lying on a large couch, 
which had been carried for her to a sheltered corner; there was a 
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rug on the grass, and oue or two straw or American hammock or 
lounging chairs, but no other persons save the lady and her 
young visitor. This Rectory garden was a very beautiful place, 
such a spot as Mr. Trelawney, if he had had his heart’s desire, 
and been the clergyman of some great city parish, swarming with 
life, would have yearned for probably in vain. 

The house was built in a little hollow, and looked south-west ; 
the hill under which it nestled sheltered it from northern and 
eastern blasts. The grounds were of fair dimensions : they 
extended over the little hill behind the house, from which there 
was a grand view of the rolling ocean. They were laid out in 
pleasant lawns and shubberies and terraces; from one of the 
latter one could see far and wide over the waters and along the 
coast. It had a peculiar fascination for Peril. There were no 
large trees in this garden; such of them as grew there were bent 
westwards, and all their boughs driven that way by the strong 
salt sea breezes, which would tolerate no opposition to their 
course. The trees, then, stretched their arms beseechingly west- 
wards ; but certain kinds of flowers and blossoming shrubs 
flourished well here, and there were rockeries with rock-plants 
and some ferns. Very likely the owner of some rich south- 
country garden, with clumps of noble trees and luxuriant 
vegetation, might have looked down with some contempt upon 
this spot, reclaimed as it were from the cliff; but to those who 
owned it, and to Peril, it was full of delights. Many an hour 
since her advent in Wiswell had she paced that gravelled terrace, 
and studied the forms of the waves, and the sweeping changes of 
tint in lights and shadows, caused by the clouds moving above 
the surface of that great looking-glass, the German Ocean. At 
one side of the garden a smooth lawn was laid out, with a tennis- 
net stretched across it, and balls and rackets reposed on the 

Tass. 
ne Come here, child!” repeated the lady, as Peril did not at first 
reply. “I want to speak to you about something.” 

Peril, who had been gazing across the sea with her hand 
arched over her eyes, turned to this second summons. Mrs. 
Trelawney watched her movements with a sort of pleased interest 
and curiosity—a studious intentness which she felt still, for the 
girl’s actions and movements were as strange and surprising to 
her as they were beautiful. She had had a new and strong 
interest in life opened up to her ever since the afternoon when 
her husband, leading Peril up to her sofa, had said, “My dear, 
this is Miss Nowell. I have brought her to see you.” Peril was 
to her a living study, a moving romance. She never wearied of 
x 2 
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the study: the romance, though there was so far so little action 
or apparent mystery in it, interested her more than a cart-load of 
the novels which came to her in her Mudie-box from town. 

She watched now, with unabated freshness of interest, the tall 
and beautiful form in its long black gown, the wonderfully beau- 
tiful face in its frame of a broad black hat with a large plume. 
A thick knot of twisted wavy hair rolled from under this hat, 
and delicate little rings and tendrils of the same clustered about 
the temples and the small, shell-like ears. No more fastidious 
woman than Maud Trelawney ever lived; but in the beauty of 
Peril Nowell she found more than mere satisfaction—delight 
and contentment, and a fulness of pleasure such as she had not 
experienced for years. She had grown to look upon her with 
jealous fondness, as a thing peculiarly her own. She had exerted 
upon Peril all her powers of fascination, and they were many ; 
and she had thoroughly succeeded in her object of making the 
girl devoted to her. She even went so far as to own quite frankly 
to herself, though she would not have done so to any one else, 
that she was glad Peril had so few friends, no relations to speak 
of, and that she was so lonely, so reserved, and so chary of making 
new acquaintances. It bound her the faster to them, with whom 
she seemed to feel a kind of natural affinity. Her beautiful face, 
bent now over Mrs. Trelawney with a musing, serious expression, 
as if she had not quite brought her mind down from the distant 
point on which it had been fixed. 

“ What is it you want, dear ?” she asked. 

“Only to say a few words to you about something. You must 
not think me meddlesome, you know. Oh, how tiresome! Here 
is Stephen Harkland ; my little lecture will have to stand over 
till he has gone.” 

A youth was advancing to them over the slope, who, when he 
saw that they saw him, pulled off his cap, and smiled, and hastened 
his steps. He was a tall, slim young fellow, graceful, but not too 
robust in build; he had a handsome face, but one whose con- 
tagious brightness of look and irresistible smile constituted its 
charm more than any beauty of form or feature. He was very 
young, evidently, looking barely one or two and twenty; and 
the nature of his errand was indicated by his costume of 
flannels, dark-blue jacket, and the tennis-bat which he carried in 
his hand. 

“‘Good-afternoon, Stephen,” observed Mrs. Trelawney, rather 
drily. ‘What an insatiable tennis-player you are! You were 
here on Saturday—to-day is Monday. I suppose you got some 
one to bind you with a strong cord, or an iron chain, to a post 
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yesterday, or you would have been irresistibly propelled hither on 
Sunday too ?” 

“There is absolutely nothing else to do, Mrs. Trelawney,” he 
said, with the same infectious smile; “and besides, I like it. 
And moreover, you told me yourself”—he was looking at Peril all 
the time he was talking, while she gravely shook hands with him— 
“that you wanted Miss Nowell to be perfect in the game by the 
middle of July, by the time you begin to give your parties. Now 
T submit——” 

“That with such a slow pupil it will take every bit of your 
time every afternoon to produce the desired result,” observed 
Mrs. Trelawney calmly, “even with your brilliant powers as an 
instructor.” 

“Don’t you wonder how I endure the treatment to which she 
subjects me?” said young Harkland, laughing, to Peril. 

“You seem to come again and again to get more of it,” she 
replied gravely. 

“Well, do you feel disposed to play with him, Peril?” said the 
elder lady ; “ because, pray don’t unless you really wish it.” 

“But Ido; and I warn Mr. Harkland to take care what he is 
doing, for I mean to beat him,” said she, rising from the low chair 
on which she had sat, and moving towards the rackets which lay 
on the grass. 

“What do your friends say about your deserting them in this 
way, Ste?” asked Mrs. Trelawney in a low voice of the young 
man, who had remained beside her. 

“T don’t know,” he said, with bright indifference ; “ and I really 
don’t care, so long as you let me come here, Mrs. Trelawney.” 

“You are welcome to come, so long as you behave as I told you 
to,” she said, with an indulgent smile. “It isn’t every man that 
I could trust as Ido you. You see, she makes no other friends, 
and I feel a sort of responsibility for her. 1 think I am gradually 
weaning her away from her morbid thoughts about that cousin: 
you know I told you about him.” 

“T know—be hanged to him!” observed Stephen Harkland, his 
ear attentive to his monitress, his eye fixed upon Peril. 

“There, go!” said Mrs. Trelawney; ‘she’s waiting for you. 
But, Ste, one word—I hope you don’t say too much about her to 
everybody.” 

“Mrs. Trelawney, I gave you my promise,” he said rather 
reproachfully. 

She nodded, and he immediately darted off to the other side of 
the net, and called to Peril to begin. 

Mrs. Trelawney, lying on her couch, watched them, and her 
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grievances were soothed, and her heart grew light, and her brain 
was very busy. The mother of Stephen Harkland had been her 
schoolfellow and her friend when she was a girl. Agnes Fairfax 
had married a rich country gentleman—Stephen Harkland, of 
Broadlands ; Maud Askwith had become Maud Trelawney. But 
the rich woman had died early, leaving only this boy behind her. 
Maud Trelawney, childless and an invalid, a disappointed woman 
who would rather have died than said she was disappointed— 
though she allowed her looks, and actions, and life, to say so 
plainly enough—this disappointed woman had always made 
Stephen her protégé, and he had repaid her kindness with great 
regard. But she could not have him always with her: he was at 
school, at college, travelling abroad, spending whole seasons in 
London, qualifying himself to be a man of the world, which, 
indeed, was what she most desired him to become. She had the 
highest respect for such a career. She was ambitious for him; 
she watched every step of his progress eagerly and with jealous 
eyes. He was at home now, having left Oxford, and there was 
talk about his going to travel soon; but in the meantime he was 
here, and ever since the afternoon, now about a month ago, when 
he had come and found Peril with her, Mrs. Trelawney’s heart 
and mind and soul had been filled with a project which she 
cherished more and more fondly as days went by. 

Why should not Stephen marry Peril? She was very young: 
he could well afford to wait the six years which must elapse before 
she could marry without forfeiting the greater part of her inheri- 
tance. Mrs. Trelawney was acquainted with all the conditions of 
that inheritance, partly from Mr. Wistar’s communications to her 
husband, partly from what Peril had herself revealed in different 
conversations. Stephen could stand the test of that waiting—at 
least she thought so. In his refined and sunny nature there were 
no vices ; he had no debts, no dark spots of any kind in his career. 
He was a true heart, and neither weak nor effeminate, with all 
his boyishness. The more she thought of the scheme the more 
delightful did it seem in Mrs. Trelawney’s eyes. The six years 
probation, considered in the abstract, was a recommendation to 
her rather than a drawback. During that time she would be able 
to attach Peril to herself, as a daughter to her mother; she would 
bind her fast to her by every tie of affection. And, moreover, she 
would so form her mind and manners, which, the lady flattered 
herself, offered the finest natural material for her manipulation, 
that when she became Stephen Harkland’s wife, and one of the 
leading women in the Riding, she would be in no way disqualified 
for, or unequal to, the position. It was a task which offered 
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irresistible attractions to Mrs. Trelawney’s turn of mind. The very 
prospect of it gave a zest to her life such as she had not felt for 
years. 

So far, everything promised admirably for the furtherance of 
her design. Stephen, though he did not say much about it, was 
evidently extremely fascinated with the strange and beautiful 
creature who had appeared amongst them. Peril—Mrs. Trelawney 
had been astonished at the change which had come over Peril ; at 
her improved cheerfulness, her greater love of life; the gradual 
disappearance of her listlessness and weariness. She was intensely 
reserved, but she did not disguise the pleasure she found in young 
Harkland’s society. She could laugh now, and bandy jests with 
him, and scoff at his dandy ways sometimes. 

What a graceful, beautiful pair of creatures they were! thought 
the invalid, as she watched the two figures in ever-varying 
attitudes of quickness, strength, speed, adroitness ; and the faces, 
now upturned, now glancing at one another, always animated and 
eager. There! something has amused Peril; her usual immovable 
gravity relaxes, and a smile, startling in its sweetness and beauty, 
flashes like a sunbeam over her tragic face, and is gone. No 
wonder that Stephen, as he stoops for the ball, cannot help looking 
up at her, and in gazing at her gropes in vain for what he wants. 
The spectacle makes her laugh again; she stoops over the net, and 
spoons up the ball with her racket. 

“When you are seeking a small thing it is as well to look on 
the ground for it, and not into the sky as if you were star-gazing,” 
she says, a little sarcastically. 

“ Star-gazing ; so I was,” he answers promptly. “I was look- 
ing into your eyes, Miss Nowell.” 

“Oh, pooh! We will keep to the game, if you please; and as I 
want to know how to play, I shall be glad if you will attend to the 
balls, and tell me when I am wrong.” 

“Thy servant hears and obeys,” he said, returning to his place 
and beginning to serve. 

Mrs. Trelawney smiled. It was just what she wished. She 
would not have Peril too much pleased, but she was glad that she 
was pleased; and could anything well be more beautiful than she 
looked now, with the slight flush of colour on her pale cheeks, and 
the light in her eyes, and, reflected Mrs. Trelawney with infinite 
satisfaction, not a trace of the romp or the hoyden in any of her 
movements? So many girls who are even more than passable 
when they are in repose or quiet movement, make a fatal exhibi- 
tion, and destroy all illusion as soon as they begin to run or jump 
in tennis, or any other active game. 
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“Tf one could imagine a young Diana condescending to a frivo- 
lous sport like that,” thought Mrs. Trelawney, “I should say that 
she might stand for the model.” 

The game was continued merrily and gracefully. The air was 
like balm; the slight breeze was both soft and bracing, coming 
from a blue and halcyon summer sea: and the two figures on the 
tennis-court stood out, sharp and clear, against the pure light. 
Could this graceful, bounding girl, with the frequent smile and the 
bright and animated look, possibly be the moody and unhappy 
Peril Nowell, whose furies had been like madness, who in one wild 
burst of passion had so wronged another that his prospects were 
ruined, and his whole life and career had to be shaped anew? 
Was this really she who had suffered till she could suffer no longer, 
and so had fainted away under the opprobrium brought by her 
own deed upon herself? and, last of all, was it possible that she 
was so fickle, so careless, and so reckless to forget, in these brighter 
moments, all the darkness that had gone before? Was it the case 
that having got her spoils, she was now bent upon enjoying them 
and the pleasures they could bring her; indemnifying herself for 
the sorrows she had endured, and letting all that old weary past 
die out ? 

A waiting-maid of Mrs. Trelawney’s made her appearance with 
a tray of tea, which she set upon the gipsy-table. The lady called 
to Peril to come and pour it out. 

“Come, Stephen, you must both want some refreshment after 
your frantic exertions. Come and have some tea.” 

“Thanks, I will—just one cup; and then I must go. I’m 
awfully sorry—awfully”—with intense earnestness, as if there 
could be the shadow of a doubt upon the subject ; “ but I promised 
my father to be back by six o’clock. He’s got a party of people 
coming to dinner—family friends, old ones, or something equally 
trying—and I promised to stand by him. Id far rather stop here, 
I assure you.” 

“We will accept your asseverations,” said Mrs. Trelawney. 
“And as I want to have a little talk with Miss Nowell, per- 
haps——” 

eT see. I had better make myself scarce. Then, to-morrow 
afternoon—oh no! what a nuisance! To-morrow I have to ride 
with the Bayliffes. Oh, how I wish you rode, Miss Nowell!” 

** How do you know that I don’t?” asked Peril. 

“Do you—do you really ?” 

“Of course I do. I did, at least. I have never been on horse- 
back since—since I was a—child.” 

“Youdo? Oh, then, won’t you——” 
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“Nonsense, Stephen! You forget that Miss Nowell is not going 
out at all, at present. Be grateful for the privileges you have, 
and not too greedy for more.” 

“That’s true. I accept the rebuke,” he said, laughing, and 
wished them good-afternoon, and went off at a sort of run, for all 
that he did was quick, light, and mercurial. 

“How can he run?” observed Peril, looking after him with a 
kind of wonder. ‘“‘ What a strange creature he is, Mrs. Trelawney ! 
Do you think he was ever unhappy in his life?” 

“No; not really unhappy. But that.is a good deal owing to 
his bright and sunny temperament. He is light-hearted, and it 
costs him no effort to be generous and kind. That is a sort of 
character that must be happy.” 

“Yes,” said Peril, and a profound sigh followed her words. 

“He reminds me of some kinds of girls whom I used to see,” 
she went on, musingly. “There were one or two at the convent. 
Everyone loved them; a look of theirs always seemed to make 
everything right. They could always say the right thing, and no 
one was ever angry with them. What a wonderful thing it must 
be to have the power of making people love you like that! Do 
they know how charming they are? Are they conscious of it, I 
wonder ? ” 

“T am sure Stephen is not. He often says how very kind 


people are to him. He is quite unaware how attractive he is to 
others.” 


“Yes; he is so very nice.” 
“He is. Iam very fond and proud of him. Now, my dear, to 
our interrupted conversation. If we are not quick, we shall be 


having my husband back again. I want to speak to you about 
your dress.” 


“ About my dress—yes ?” 

“T observe that you still wear the deepest black. Do you think 
it is necessary ? Mind,I don’t want you to make any difference 
that you do not approve of, but since it was your grandfather 
and not a father, or mother, or brother for whom you are in 
mourning ‘ 

Peril started, and looked at Mrs. Trelawney with wide, eager 
eyes. 

“Now that you speak of it, I remember for the first time that I 
am dressed in mourning,” said she. “And I suppose everyone 
will imagine that it is for my grandfather, will they not ?” 

“And if they do, my dear, will it not be true?” 

“No!” she exclaimed indignantly. ‘I remember, now, on the 
day of the funeral they brought me this gown that I have on, and 
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told me to put it on. Ididso. I never thought anything about 
it. It was black, like my feelings, and I put it on. But if they 
think it is a sign of mourning—of mourning for him—there never 
was a greater mistake. I ought rather to dress myself in the 
gayest colours and the brightest ribands I possess, to show what 
I feel about that.” 

“ Hush, my dear child, hush!” 

“T will hush if you tell me, Mrs. Trelawney, but it leaves my 
feelings just the same. I do not mourn for him one bit. I 
mourn the wrong I have done, and the wretchedness I have 
caused. So, after all, my black dress is the best. I had better 
keep to it.” 

“Literally, your black dress,” observed Mrs. Trelawney play- 
fully. “I want to persuade you, whether your wardrobe be 
black or white, to replenish it.” 

“Why, is this not suitable ?” asked Peril, looking down at the 
dull folds of “ paramatta,” and the heavy crape trimmings of her 
sable garment. 

“Tt has been a very handsome dress, but you must remember 
that you have worn it for two or three months every day and all 
day, for walking and scrambling and running about in and playing 
tennis, and everything else. I want you to have some white 
summer gowns, and some garden-hats, and several other things. 
In short, my dear, I want you to dress yourself a little more in 
accordance with your position and even your present income, 
never to mention what you must do afterwards.” 

“ Income—position !” repeated Peril. “ What is my position, 
I wonder ?” 

Mrs. Trelawney felt that she must not allow herself to show 
any embarrassment. She was determined to carry her point, but 
she did not want Peril to enter into a discussion as to the rights 
and wrongs of her inheritance ; she considered her views thereupon 
to be morbid. She therefore glided adroitly out of the difficulty 
by saying: 

“TI mean, my dear, that whatever is decided about your future 
proceedings, there is no need, and no ground at all for you to 
neglect yourself or appear as anything but a lady. May I say 
just what I mean ?” 

“Please do, Mrs. Trelawney. I know nothing about these 
things.” 

“Well, then, my child, I mean that you must not go about any 
longer in this summer weather i in that solitary, heavy, long-tailed 
garment, which is more like a widow’s robe than anything else. 
You had great difficulty in playing tennis, I observed, though you 
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kilted the thing very cleverly over your arm. But it offends my 
eye, and my sense of propriety, and if any one but you wore it, 
my pet, she would look simply hideous. You must not presume 
upon your own great beauty, Peril,” concluded Mrs. Trelawney, a 
mixture of flattery and command in her caressing tones. 

“T won’t indeed, dear Mrs. Trelawney,” was the naive reply. 
“Do tell me what it is you would like me to do.” 

“Tam going to write to my dressmaker at York, to send one 
of her people over for my orders. Whenshe comes, she could bring 
some things on approval for you, such as I will tell her of, and to 
please me, and because I assure you that you ought to do so, you 
will let me choose two or three dresses for you, eh ?” 

“As many as you like, ” said Peril. “Iam afraid I had never 
thought anything about it. Since you are so good as to let me 
come here, I should like to please you in my dress as well as in 
other things. But, ” she added, as if a sudden thought had struck 
her, “ you will let them all be very plain and simple, and as few as 
possible, will you not?” 

“Certainly, that would be my own idea, ” said Mrs. Trelawney 
graciously, and delighted at having gained her end. “ You are 
one of the very few people who can stand a severely simple style 
of dress. But,” she added half musingly. “ why are you so 
anxious to be economical in such things ? ” 

“T mean to economise in everything, until I see justice done,’ 
said Peril curtly and decisively, thus giving Mrs. Trelawney a 
disagreeable reminder that her mind harped yet upon that string 
to whose note the elder lady had so strong an objection. 

“My dear child, I hardly see the use of that. Even if justice 
were done, as you say, you would still be a rich woman—you 
would have a handsome fortune, and it would be necessary for 
you to dress well and appropriately. There is nothing so fatal as 
to get into a cramped, pinched way of doing things while you are 
young, unless there is absolute need for it; and then, of course, it 
isa misfortune, but it cannot be avoided. But if it is not necessary, 
it gives a sort of bowrgeoise stamp, which is never eradicated 
afterwards ; and I don’t want you to be bowrgeoise, but a woman 
of the world, fit to take rank anywhere. ” 

Peril looked gratefully up at her. 

“If you could make me anything in the world like yourself, at 
the distance of about a thousand miles behind the original, how 
proud I should be!” she said. “ But I will explain to you why 
I want to economise. It is not for the sake of saving money— 
very far from it—I never cared anything or understood anything 
about money. But it is because Hugh is very poor, though I 
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am rich. He is forced to be economical, I know. He will have 
to pinch and scrape—he has a hundred a year left to him; I 
suppose until I am my own mistress it will be impossible for 
me to live on a hundred a year, or I would not spend a penny 
more. But Iam firmly resolved to have no luxuries and no in- 
dulgences, except what I am obliged to take. If he is poor, I 
will be poor too, until I find out some way of restoring his money 
to him ; for it is his, not mine. That is all. Ishall do what you 
think best about the dresses, because I am sure you must know all 
about it ; but if they are pretty, I shall feel every time that I put 
one of them on, that I ought to apologise and explain to him.” 

Mrs. Trelawney’s secret feeling was one of real vexation and 
irritation. She felt a strong resentment against this Hugh 
Nowell, with his stupid wrongs, and she foresaw that unless Peril’s 
views changed he would prove a very formidable obstacle to the 
carrying out of the plans which she had formed with regard to 
the girl’s future. Still, it was really only a month or two since 
she had become acquainted with Peril, and wonderful progress 
had been made even in that time. With kindness, firmness, 
persistency, and a reasonable length of time in which to wield 
over Peril an undivided influence, she might hope to compass 
almost everything she desired. She knew better than to oppose 
what Peril said; she was aware that would but strengthen her 
resolution. She restrained her vexation, and passed her steady, 
thin white hand across the waving, dusky locks which crowned 
the beautiful head, and seemed to weigh almost too heavily upon 
the delicate nape. 

“You are a very tender-hearted, scrupulous child,” she said. 
“‘ Be sure that I shall respect your wishes, and not lead you into 
any extravagance. You please me exceedingly by yielding to me 
thus, and I assure you, on the word of an old woman who has seen 
a good deal of the world in her day, that you do wisely to trust 
to me.” 

“TI do so entirely,” said Peril, drawing the hand down and 
carrying it to her lips. 

“Mutual admiration cult in fuil exercise!” observed a voice 
behind them, and a shadow was cast across the tea-table. They 
turned ; it was Mr. Trelawney, who had come up the garden from 
the east, by a path which led from the cliffs, through a lane and a 
private road, to his house. He looked tired, as he often was, with 
his long walks over the cliffs or inland. 

“T will give you some tea,” said Peril, pushing one of the low 
chairs invitingly towards him. 

She had never yet quite got over the first feelings she had had 
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about Mr. Trelawney—that he had appeared unto her as a kind 
of divine messenger, or at least an elevated and exalted being, to 
whom she had on a first impulse spoken out the woe of her heart, 
and who had answered, not her unconventional speech in worldly- 
wise words of caution and reserve, but who had replied to her 
spiritual need with a voice of understanding, and who could 
therefore never be to her exactly as other men. 

The shadows were deepening, and a cooler, sharper breath had 
stolen into the evening air; fresh it came, and bracing from the 
waste of emerald waters below them. The evening sky was 
exquisite in its pallid yellow-green; the west was hidden from 
them by the little hill. They sat in silence for a time, till at last 
Mr. Trelawney said to his wife that she must stay out no longer, 
and Peril, stretching out her hand for the broad hat she had 
laid aside, said she must go too—her uncle would have come in, 
and would be looking for her. She kissed Mrs. Trelawney, who 
pressed her hand, and whispered again that she was pleased with 
her, and the clergyman walked with her to the gate. 

“You say your uncle will be looking for you,” he observed, 
regarding her with his penetrating smile. “Is there nothing in 
that—no good? No wholesomeness and healing ?” 

“There is a whole world of good in it, Mr. Trelawney. No one 
ever looked out for me, or waited for my coming before; and I 
feel as if nothing I could do for him could express my gratitude 
for that expectancy of his.” 

“That is well,” he said, and smiled again at the eager, com- 
prehensive impetuosity of her sentiment. “I have something for 
you here,” he added, pulling a folded paper from his pocket: 
“some lines of poetry that I read in a review the other day. I 
copied them, for they pleased me with their wild and musical ring, 
and they have got a truth in them which you might fail to find in 
a whole system of philosophy; but the name of their writer, and 
of the book into which he has put them, I have forgotten. Read 
them at your leisure, and the next time we meet tell me what 
you think of them.” 

Peril thanked him as she took the paper and put it into her 
pocket; wished him good-night with a smile and a wave of the 
hand, and then stepped quickly down the pleasant lane towards 
Stanesacre. 
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Oueen Victoria. 


—_——— 


Ir is not quite ten years since that Mr. Gladstone, in an essay which 
was not signed by his name, but which has since been reprinted in 
the ‘Gleanings’ from his utterances, remarked that “the weighty 
business of kingship has, in these days, been undergoing a subtle 
and silent, yet an almost entire transformation.” 

“Tn this country, at least,” he added, “the process has reached 
its maturity.” The change is chiefly to be perceived in a beneficial 
substitution of influence for power; and the amount of that influence 
would vary according to character, to capacity, to experience in affairs 
and to “tact in the application of a pressure which must never be 
carried to extremes.” But subject to these variations, the Sovereign, 
as compared with her Ministers, has the advantage “of long ex- 
perience, elevated position, wide survey, and entire disconnection 
from the bias of party.” 


“Further, personal and domestic relations with the ruling families 
abroad, give openings in delicate cases for saying more and saying it more 
gently and more efficaciously than could be ventured in the more formal 
correspondence and ruder contacts of Government.” 


At the time when Mr. Gladstone wrote this, some of his political 
friends were just beginning to accuse Mr. Disraeli of deferring too 
much to the Crown. The reproach was kept up so long as the 
Conservatives remained in power, and it had no more justification 
in it than many others emanating from the same source; nor was it 
one that ever moved the mass of the people. The late Mr. Walter 
Bagehot, who did not always write wisely, was well inspired when 
he observed in his work on the ‘ English Constitution,’ 


“The best reason why Monarchy is a strong government is that it is 
an intelligible government. The mass of mankind understand it, and they 
hardly anywhere understand any other. The nature of a Constitution, 
the action of an assembly, the play of parties, the unseen formation of a 
guiding opinion, are complex facts difficult to know and easy to mistake. 
But the action of a single will, the fiat of a single mind, are easy ideas; 
anybody can make them out, and no one can ever forget them.” 


This is so true that, although as Mr. Gladstone says in the essay 
from which we have quoted, “the perfect arrangements of the 
Constitution have now completely shielded the Queen from personal 
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responsibility,” yet the vast majority of Her Majesty’s subjects do 
not regard her as irresponsible. Of the two million men who will be 
enfranchised by the new Reform Bill, probably not one-twentieth 
would comprehend the axiom which was formulated by Mr. Fox for 
George IIL.’s guidance, “The King reigns but does not govern.”* 
The Crown is expected to govern, and it was one of Lord Beacons- 
field’s merits as a Minister to have understood this, and to have 
given something more than verbal recognition to those aptitudes for 
governing, which not only Mr. Gladstone, but all other statesmen 
of the first rank, have acknowledged the Queen to possess. A short 
time ago the Duke of Argyll, proposing Her Majesty’s health at a 
banquet in Scotland, expressed his astonishment at there being “so 


many people ill-informed as to the practical working of the Consti- 
tution under which they live.” 


“They have yet to learn that the Sovereign of England is not and 
never has been a mere nominal Sovereign—that the sovereigns of this 
country do take, and are expected to take, an active personal share in the 
government which is conducted in theirname. And I think it a circum- 
stance which ought to be known to all the people of this country, that in 
all the years of the Queen’s affliction, during which she has lived neces- 
sarily in comparative retirement, she has omitted no part of that public 
duty which concerns her as Sovereign, and that on no occasion during 
her grief has she struck work, so to speak.” 


The foregoing quotations may be taken as texts for a few remarks 
on Queen Victoria’s action at various times as ruler of the British 
Empire. Everybody knows the Queen in her private life, through 


* Macaulay says (‘History of England,’ chap. xvii.), “ According to the 
pure idea of constitutional royalty, the prince reigns and does not govern ; 
and constitutional royalty as it now exists in England comes nearer than 
in any other country to the pure idea. Yet it would be a great error to 
imagine even now that our prmces merely reign and never govern. In 
the seventeenth century both Whigs and Tories thought it not only the 
right but the duty of the first magistrate to govern. All parties agreed in 
blaming Charles II. for not being his own Prime Minister; all parties 
agreed in praising James II. for being his own Lord High Admiral; and 
all parties thought it natural and reasonable that William should be his 
own Foreign Secretary.” 

Macaulay thought highly of the Queen. In his Diary, December 20th, 
1852, Lord Derby’s Ministry being just out, he writes: 

“Called on Lord Lansdowne: Found him and Lord John closeted to- 
gether. Lord J. read usa letter from the Queen—very good, like all her 
letters that I have seen. She told him that she saw hope of making a strong 
and durable government at once conservative and reforming; that she 
had asked Lord Aberdeen to form such a government ;“that great exertions 
and sacrifices would be necessary, and that she relied on Lord John’s 
patriotism not to refuse his valuable aid. They asked me what I thought. 
T said that I could improve the Queen’s letter neither in substance nor 
in language, and that she had expressed my sentiments to a tittle.” 
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the books which she has herself written, and through those which 
she has allowed to be published; and Her Majesty is known also 
through the ceremonial duties of her position which she has accom- 
plished in public. But much of the Queen’s work as a ruler remains 
perforce hidden. How much good she has done; what mischief in 
legislation and in foreign policy she has been unable to prevent ; how 
much more good she might have effected if certain Ministers had 
co-operated with her instead of ignoring her wishes—these are points 
upon which much ignorance prevails. If it be a mistake to suppose 
that every public measure which has received the Queen’s assent has 
commanded her private approval, it would be equally so to imagine 
that measures which she disapproved, and which have operated 
injuriously to the country, could always have been resisted by her 
with benefit to her subjects. By the incapacity or waywardness of 
Ministers, the Queen has often been placed in the alternative between 
two evils; and resistance to an ill-advised measure would sometimes 
have had worse effects than acquiescence. The Queen stands in a 
position which demands hourly prudence, and it may be explained in 
a sentence by saying that its difficulties are much increased or 
alleviated according to the sense of her Ministers and their behaviour 
towards herself. Some Ministers by a captious and disagreeable 
manner, by eccentric policy, and by expecting from the Sovereign a 
display of enthusiasm for measures which they themselves had 
espoused of a sudden and for mere party purposes, have gratuitously 
added to the Queen’s difficulties; others by patience and deference 
have made her duties light. The country has been best governed 
when the Queen and her Prime Minister have been in accord—the 
Minister paying proper respect to the Queen’s experience, and 
tendering to her his advice, simply as advice, and not as an ulti- 
matum to be issued when the whole country had been taken into the 
secret of his policy, and when party feeling had been aroused in 
favour of it. 

Glancing at the good which the Queen has done, we are able to 
estimate it by asking ourselves how it would have fared with the 
country during the last seven and forty years if the Queen had been 
otherwise than she is. Parties have come to office turn about, and she 
has received them both with equal graciousness; but she need not 
have done so. She might have openly evinced her likes and dislikes, 
making the position of obnoxious Ministers very uncomfortable ; and 
she might on several occasions have shortened the life of an unpopular 
Ministry by dissolving Parliament. To say that the country “ would 
not have stood ” this and that, is to use language which may pass on 
a Birmingham platform, but which has no warranty in the facts 
taught us by history. Spirited princes have ever been more per- 
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manently popular than statesmen, and if a sovereign has the sagacity 
to watch for his opportunities, the time always comes when he can 
retaliate upon a Minister who has been too arrogant in the days when 
the fickle favour of the people was his. But the Queen has been 
nobly magnanimous—as free from rancour as the most high-minded 
of men, and immeasurably more so than is usual with women. For if 
women forgive they seldom forget. Half the merit of one in the 
Queen’s position consists in what she refrains from doing. To 
yield gracefully, and to yield without reservation, without arrivre 
pensée, is not given toevery one. It was just what George III. would 
never do. He pretended to yield, and then caballed in secret against 
the Ministers whose advice he had promised to take. 

Nevertheless George III. was well liked. The country accommodated 
itself to his ways, and it would have accommodated itself to the Queen’s 
if she had followed his example, using a little of that additional 
ingenuity which the greater publicity of royal actions in these times 
would have rendered necessary—ingenuity which would have readily 
suggested itself to her own wit or to that of her private advisers. 
In this case, however, the politics of the last forty years would have 
been much more stormy, the strife between parties fiercer, and the 
tone of public morality would have been lowered by the necessity of 
reckoning with palace intrigues in all party combinations. To have 
disestablished the backstairs and the antechamber as skirmishing 
grounds between factions, is of itself a signal title to honour which 
Queen Victoria has earned. 

The present system of constitutional royalty is indeed a thing of 
her own invention—that is, of the Prince Consort’s and hers. At 
first sight it may look as though the giving of the Royal Assent as a 
matter of course to all Acts of Parliament had reduced the prerogative 
of the Crown to a mere form; but so long at least as the House of 
Lords endures, Bills will only be passed through Parliament when it 
is certain that they will receive the Royal Assent. The Upper House 
would always relieve the Queen from the responsibility of rejecting a 
measure carried by a high-handed Minister through the Commons, and 
thus direct conflicts between the Crown and the House which is sup- 
posed to represent the nation have been rendered almost impossible. 
Still, they might arise, and must have arisen, more than once but for 
the Queen’s circumspection. The time when Royal influence ought 
to be directed against a bad project of policy or legislation is obviously 
that when the project is in ovo; but these are days of swift hatching. 
A project is no sooner laid than the glaring heat of discussion pours 
down upon it from a thousand directions—to-day an egg, it is to- 
morrow a huge upstanding thing full of life which cannot be killed 


off quietly. The Queen may stop her Ministers from introducing as 
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Government measures Bills to which she objects; but she has no 
control over the schemes of the Opposition, and when the Opposition 
is Liberal, schemes of the most portentous nature are broached every 
day. 

Tt is mentioned in ‘ Bishop Wilberforce’s Life’ that the Bishop 
dining with the Queen in March 1869, Her Majesty said to him: “I 
am so sorry that Mr. Gladstone has started this about the Irish 
Church.” Here was a question which fully illustrated all the 
embarrassments of the Queen’s position. If she had been bent on 
resisting the Bill, she might have broken up the Liberal party by 
private influence, or have shattered it openly by declaring that the Bill 
should never have her assent. But she yielded, and it cannot be denied 
that she exercised a wise discretion by so doing, since, in 1868-9, 
the times were not propitious for a display of the Royal prerogative 
on the Conservative side. Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet had not won 
popularity in office ; and Mr. Gladstone, having not yet acceded to the 
premiership in 1868, men were auguring hopefully of his talents and 
of the good time that was coming under his auspices after the sleepy 
administration of Lord Palmerston. Although the Queen’s appeal to 
the Protestant, Conservative and loyal sentiments of the nation would 
doubtless have met with a hearty response, yet an impression might 
have gone forth that the Crown had delayed the anxiously expected 
era of Liberal reforms; and the after-result of this might have been 
to raise doubts among Liberals as to whether continuous progress— 
as some men call endless change—were compatible with the existence 
of a monarchy. It must not be forgotten that the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church had been announced as the first indispensable 
measure in a whole series which were to remove Irish grievances, 
allay discontent, and spread peace rapidly “ over a smiling land.” 

We shall not presume to say whether there have not been other 
occasions on which Her Majesty had less ground than she had in the 
Irish Church matter for yielding to Mr. Gladstone against her better 
judgment. The evacuation of Candahar was not a popular pro- 
ceeding ; the humiliation inflicted upon England by the contemptible 
Transvaal Republic was such as the country found it hard to stomach ; 
and on both these points the Queen is known to have been in unison 
with the majority of the nation, and consequently at variance with 
her Ministers. It may be submitted that she might have safely 
trusted to her popularity by insisting that her own wishes should 
prevail, and by calling upon the country to elect a new Parliament; 
but on the other hand it must be owned that by acting as she did the 
Queen removed all pretext of complaint from the Liberals, and at the 
same time served the Opposition by allowing the Cabinet to bear the 
whole responsibility of an un-English, weak, and discreditable policy. 
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Nor can it be said that the Royal prerogative has really suffered in 
the Queen’s hands through disuse. It may be likened to a sword in 
its sheath, which having never been drawn at random has escaped 
stain and damage. It might be used with telling effect against a 
Minister who sought to govern unconstitutionally. It may be used, 
indeed, whenever the Queen pleases, so confident do most of her 
subjects feel as to her discrimination in using it. 

It is often easier to assent to an objectionable measure than to 
accept the services of a disagreeable man ; and since the appointment 
to all great offices in Church and State is vested in the Crown, the 
Queen might for many years past have interfered considerably with 
the bestowal of ministerial patronage had she pleased. But in this 
respect again her practice has been most politic and beneficial. 
Seldom claiming to confer patronage proprio motu, she stands in a 
situation of far greater independence and dignity than her prede- 
cessors when questioning the fitness of an appointment recommended 
to her. In days when the royal power was unblushingly used to 
reward Court favourites, there were incessant squabbles between the 
King and his Ministers about all posts worth having. Lord Chester- 
field, having respectfully remonstrated against an appointment which 
George II. wished to make, the King, enraged, exclaimed, “ Vell, 
appoint te teffil if you like.” 

“As your Majesty pleases,” replied Chesterfield; “and shall the 
instrument be filled up in the usual way ?—To our right trusty, well- 
beloved cousin and counsellor.” 

On the death of Dr. John Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
George III. wanted to appoint Dr. Manners-Sutton, Bishop of 
Norwich, to the vacant see, while Mr. Pitt desired to put his old Cam- 
bridge tutor, Dr. Pretyman, into the primacy. To outwit his Minister 
the King posted off to the Bishop’s palace at night, hurriedly shook 
hands with him in the entrance hall, saying, “I congratulate you, 
my Lord Archbishop,” and having thus filled up the see, vanished. 
During the Regency, Mr. Perceval and the Regent disputed about 
an appointment, and the Premier unguardedly let out that he had 
promised the post. “I do not understand you, Mr. Perceval,” said 
the Prince very stiffly. “How can you have promised an office in 
my gift?” 

Incidents like the above could hardly take place in these times, 
When a high post has to be filled up Her Majesty is asked to state 
her pleasure about it, and her customary answer is a request for 
advice ; but it has occasionally happened that Her Majesty has asked 
to be advised as to whether “any objections could be urged ” against 
the appointment of so and so, and few Ministers would care to ignore 
the desire implied in this formula. Not unfrequently indeed, the 

y*2 
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expression of a personal wish on the Queen’s part has relieved 
Ministers of perplexity in the bestowal of high dignities, for in an 
age when public opinion demands that selections shall be made by 
merit, the exercise of state patronage is not always easy. Having 
by her own example discountenanced jobbery, the Queen has made 
statesmen ashamed to submit unworthy nominations to her approval ; 
yet Ministers are sometimes obliged for party reasons to make 
promises to men whom they do not feel to be quite fit for the honours 
solicited, and under such circumstances they would always be glad 
enough to shield themselves behind the Queen’s name. It was with 
a positive chuckle that Mr. Disraeli told a powerful and officious peer 
who was teasing him about a high ecclesiastical appointment, that he 
had received “special commands ” at Windsor about the same. 

Here, however, lurks a snare which the Queen has throughout her 
long reign avoided with consummate ability. One may imagine how 
convenient it would be for a weak-willed Minister to scatter promises 
right and left, and having recommended unsuitable people to the 
Sovereign, to leave her the responsibility of disappointing them ; and 
one may conceive again that a Minister having to promote a deserv- 
ing but obnoxious colleague or supporter, might be thankful if the 
Sovereign, disliking this man, were to accept the Minister’s hint that 
his appointment was not really desired. But the Queen most rarely, 
if ever, declines to make an appointment that is recommended to 
her in pressing terms, so that a statesman who failed to get a post 
promised to him would know that he had not been nominated for it 
with sufficient warmth. No Minister has ever been able to count on 
the Queen for assistance in paying off his private grudges, and this 
is an important matter, considering how many are the tricks of state- 
craft. 

We entirely disbelieve the story told in ‘ Bishop Wilberforce’s 
Life,’ as to flagrant differences between the Queen and Mr. Disraeli, 
respecting the prelate who was to succeed Dr. Longley in the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. Those who have had the honour of 
approaching Her Majesty can testify that she does not stoop to 
altercation—when she has made up her mind on a subject she 
expresses it with the utmost decision.* It seems that she nominated 
Dr. Tait for the see of Canterbury, just as she had some years before 
named Dr. Stanley for the Deanery of Westminster—spontaneously 


* In evidence of the Queen’s firmness one may quote from a letter 
written by Lord Palmerston to the late Lord Granville, then Ambassador 
in Paris, at the time of the Bedchamber question. It is to be found in 
Lord Dalling’s ‘Life of Lord Palmerston,’ May 10, 1839: “They came 
three times to the charge. First Peel made the demand singly, then he 
brought to his aid the Duke of Wellington, and again he came back with 
the unanimous opinion of his Cabinet that was to be. The Queen, almost 
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and deliberately, and there was no dispute in either case.* As 
regards Mr. Disraeli himself, it is an open secret that for many years 
he was out of favour at Court, as the Queen could not forget the 
virulence of his attacks on Sir Robert Peel. In 1866 he wished to 
be Secretary for Foreign Affairs with a peerage, but Her Majesty, 
who did not know him well at that time, objected ; and in 1868 it 
was considered doubtful whether he would succeed to the Premiership. 
However, Lord Derby on retiring wrote a strong letter urging Mr. 
Disraeli’s claims, and the Queen was pleased to recognise them, It 
was certainly by no means a matter of course that she should have 
done this—the less so as Mr. Disraeli was disliked or mistrusted by 
some of the foremost members of his own party, and notably by Lords 
Salisbury and Carnarvon. Mr. James Lowther had also said, on the 
steps of the Carlton Club, that there would be no chance for the 
Tories until Disraeli was “ got rid of.” Had the Queen chosen to 
offer the vacant premiership to the Duke of Richmond, the rest of 
the Cabinet and party, including Mr. Disraeli himself, must have 
accepted the Duke's headship. 

How Mr. Disraeli ingratiated himself with his Sovereign while 
patriotically and ably serving his country and raising its prestige 
throughout Europe during his second premiership is now a matter 
of history; and this brings us to view the relations which must 
habitually subsist between the Queen and her chief adviser. 





unadvised, stood firm against all these assaults, showed a presence of 
mind, a firmness, a discrimination far beyond her years, and had much 
the best of it in her discussion with Peel and the Duke.” 

* It was the Queen who nominated Lord Lorne for the Governor- 
Generalship of Canada, a very popular appointment in the Dominion. 
On Lord Dufferin’s retirement Lord Beaconsfield recommended Lord 
Dunraven, a member of the Opposition, and the Queen consented; but 
Lord Dunraven declined the appointment, and Lord Beaconsfield then 
gave way to Her Majesty’s wishes. It was the Queen again who over- 
ruled Mr. Gladstone’s nomination of the present Lord Derby to the post 
of Secretary for India. Her Majesty pointed out that as Lord Derby 
went out in 1878 sooner than pursue an energetic policy in the Eastern 
Question, which chiefly concerned us as rulers of India, foreign govern- 
ments would consider his appointment as the complete reversal of our 
acts from 1878 to 1880. Mr. Gladstone had to surrender to the force of 
this objection, and Lord Derby went tw the Colonial Office. 

t The Hon. Evelyn Ashley in his pamphlet ‘A Monarchy and a Re- 
public,’ says: “ The Sovereign has in theory the sole right of selecting his 
Minister, and when there are two or three who can compete ona pretty equal 
footing he exercises a real and very beneficial choice. A pointed illustration 
of the advantage of having such an arbiter was given in 1859 when Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell were expectant candidates for the premiership, 
and the adherents of each found harmony in a resolution that whomsoever 
the Queen sent for should receive the allegiance of both sections.” 
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Correspondence with the Queen by letter is one of the Prime 
Minister’s regular and almost daily duties. When there has been an 
important division or debate in Parliament, and members are hastening 
home tired, to bed, the Premier ‘alone can take no rest until he has 
written to the Queen his official report of the proceedings. These 
letters are couched in the third person; “ Mr. Gladstone presents his 
duty to your Majesty &c.,” and Her Majesty’s replies, usually dictated 
to a secretary, also run in the third person. Though never discur- 
sive, they are not mere formal acknowledgments but often enter 
succinctly into the question at issue. The Queen devotes several 
hours every morning to the study of state business ; and her time is 
no longer wasted now as it was during the first twenty-five years of 
her reign by having to sign all commissions for the Army and Navy.* 
In 1862 an Act relieved her of this tedious task. She was in that 
year still engaged in signing the commissions of the year 1858. 

The Queen receives copies of all despatches sent to diplomatic 
envoys and colonial governors. She had to insist on this point 
against Lord Palmerston in the early period of her reign, and there 
has never been any question since of her right to peruse and amend 
documents that are to be issued in her name. The first drafts of 
Parliamentary Bills are likewise submitted to her; and at the 
beginning and end of every session the speech which she is to deliver 
either in person or by commission is discussed before her in a Privy 
Council, paragraph by paragraph. Pretty frequently the Queen has 
suggested alterations in these speeches; and one occasion, at the 
close of the session of 1858, she altogether objected to the version 
set before her, and commanded the Premier, Lord Derby, to draw 
up another.t Formerly pardons and the minutie of military affairs 
engrossed the Sovereign’s time to an enormous extent. Without 
parting with her precious prerogative of pardoning, the Queen 
has delegated its exercise in ordinary cases to the Home Secretary, 
and she is thus free from-the dilemma which beset her predeces- 
sors of having to read a quantity of painful criminal reports or of 


* Baron Stockmar says in his ‘Memoirs’: “ According to the English 
system, the Sovereign has to furnish an untold mass of signatures.” 

+ It is to be noticed that the amended prorogation speech from the 
Throne delivered in 1858, is one of the most spirited on record. It 
contains this passage: “The Act to which Her Majesty has assented 
for the establishment of the Colony of British Columbia was urgently 
required in consequence of the recent discoveries of gold in that district; 
but the Queen hopes that the foundation of this new colony may be but one 
step in the career of steady progress by which Her Majesty’s dominions 
in North America may ultimately be peopled in an unbroken chain from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific by an industrious and loyal population of 
subjects to the British Crown.” 
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reproaching themselves for leaving this work undone. In military 
matters again, though the Queen takes a whole-hearted interest in 
the Army and in its operations no matter where, she has freely sur- 
rendered much of her direct control over it, for the sake of its 
greater efficiency. The Duke of Wellington’s advice to her, “ Keep 
the command of the Army, Ma’am,” was not very practical. 

By judicious concessions the Queen has helped to bring the 
national forces under a responsible Parliamentary Minister, and 
whatever we may think of the Army administration in recent years, 
we must admit that a single responsible head is better than the 
dual-no-government which used to exist. It was rather a quadruple 
or quintuple government at the commencement of the present reign, 
for the Secretary of State for War and the Colonies, the Secretary at 
War, the Commander-in-Chief, the Prime Minister and the Sovereign 
all toiled over Army mismanagement together. 

When not residing in London, the Queen is generally attended 
by a member of the Government whose business it is to keep her 
informed of what his colleagues are doing, to explain proposed legisla- 
tion, and to take her commands. Now, if we recognise that all her 
Majesty’s Prime Ministers hitherto have been her equals, and often 
her elders, in political experience, this has evidently not been the 
case with lesser Ministers. Many of these, Conservative’and Liberal, 
have had to rely much on Her Majesty’s indulgence in the early times 
of their official intercourse with her; and they have often been 
indebted to her for gracious guidance in the affairs of their respective _ 
departments. How necessary such indulgence and guidance are, and 
how much the good administration of the country would suffer if it 
were withheld through the Queen’s showing systematic ill-will 
towards any particular party or individuals, must be obvious on the 
most cursory reflection as to the system under which our heads of State 
departments are appointed. 

Superficially considered, our system of appointing Ministers and 
training them for departmental work, is one of the strangest that 
can be imagined. When a new administration is formed the 
Premier has to fill up a number {of posts, rather with a view to 
supplying certain men with suitable places, than to provide those 
places with suitable men. Talent in debating and faithful party 
service entitle a politician to receive office when his party comes into 
power. But it may well chance that he is entirely unacquainted 
with the business of the particular department over which he is 
called to preside; and it must have occurred to many, who know 
what an active politician’s life is, that he gets very little 
opportunity of learning his business. During the session, he 
may be occupied night after night in assisting the progress of 
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measures which have no connection with the affairs of his depart- 
ment; and in order todo this efficiently, he must have all the 
details of these measures at his fingers’ ends. Think of the stress of 
mind that must be caused by having to master all the complicated 
clauses of a Land Act or Electoral Bill, so as to be able to explain 
and advocate any part of them, without error, at a moment’s notice, 
before hundreds of vigilant critics. Such work might seem enough 
to fill up a man’s whole day; but a Minister has countless other 
things to do besides. He must be at his office every morning to sign 
papers, and to confer with the permanent Under Secretary as to ex- 
ecutive action, which is going to be taken in his name. He has 
deputations to receive. Questions have been put upon the Notice: 
Paper of the House, which he will have to answer during that 
irritating hour, between four and five, when occupants of the 
Treasury Bench are baited; and sometimes the preparation of an 
accurate yet cautious reply to a question, which has been framed 
purposely to produce discomfiture, involves several hours’ close 
study of official documents. When the morning has slipped by, 
the Minister may have to attend a Cabinet Council, which lasts 
three hours, or an informal meeting with his colleagues in the 
Treasury-room at the House, or it may be his turn to go to 
Court as Minister in attendance on the Queen; or if it be a Parlia- 
mentary field-night, he may have to be present “in his place” 
during nearly ten hours. But whatever he may have to do, 
all the intervals between the heaviest parts of his work have to be 
filled up with correspondence, perusal of despatches and petitions, 
examination of departmental grievances, &c. The close of the 
Session brings the Minister some relief, but then he has to visit 
his constituents, to take part in local affairs as a magistrate, and 
chairman of county associations ; and if he be a popular speaker, he 
may have to conduct an autumn campaign for the benefit of his 
party, that is, goon the “stump.” However, by dint of energy and at 
some sacrifice of health, the Minister manages to get through all this 
labour ; little by little with the help of his permanent staff he has 
learnt all the business of his office, and he is beginning to see 
what departmental abuses require amendment, when suddenly some 
political crisis removes him from his post. Either he gets promo- 
tion owing to the death or retirement of some senior member of 
the Cabinet, or he is turned out of office altogether by a vote which 
upsets the Ministry to which he belongs. In the latter event it may 
incongruously happen that the vote which dismissed him was taken 
upon a question about which he had no very strong views. Nay, it 
may be that he has managed his department so well that the whole 
country would like to see him retain his post; and yet he must go 
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because one of his colleagues has made a mess of a Water Bill, or 
of a scheme for readjusting Rates. 

All this certainly is odd to read, and one can understand that 
before the Parliamentary institutions of England had been so univer- 
sally copied abroad, they should often have provoked the mirth of 
political satirists. But like many English things, which cannot be 
defended on grounds that would convince a French logician, our 
system of Government works better than any ever tried elsewhere. 
The appointment of men without special experience to the headships 
of departments, is far from being such an evil as might be supposed. 
In countries where the Minister of War is always a General, the 
Minister of Marine an Admiral, the Minister of Education a pro- 
fessor, &c., the advent of every new Ministry is the signal for hasty, 
costly changes in all directions. Every Minister having, as he 
conceives, ample professional experience, comes to his work with his 
mind full of crotchets, and thinks he must signalise his term of 
office, however short, by abolishing something, and setting up 
something else. In England a man of talent, who may have been 
rather presumptuous and flighty as an independent member, quickly 
gets sobered when he is set to learn the difficult work of managing a 
department about which he knows nothing. He must rely at first 
on his permanent staff, and this prevents him from attempting rash 
innovations ; by-and-by when he has acquired experience, whatever 
reforms he may see fit to propose, will be mooted in a prudent spirit, 
and are more likely on that account to be satisfactory and durable. 
It is certainly a pity that a Minister of proved ability should so 
often be turned out of office just as his services are beginning to be 
appreciated ; but under our English system the services of a states- 
man who goes into Opposition are not lost to the country, for he 
brings his experience to bear in controlling the work of his successor ; 
besides which there is a departmental etiquette which binds a 
Minister under ordinary circumstances to carry on and complete good 
work commenced by his predecessor. Two or three little facts will 
show how harmoniously both parties in the State combine to keep 
the mechanism of Government in good working order, despite their 
struggles for power. An incoming Minister is always received in 
his department by the outgoing chief, who puts him in possession of 
all the facts about current business to be transacted. In acknowledg- 
ment of this, the new Minister during the whole of his stay in office 
takes care that his predecessor shall be the first informed of all events 
connected with the department which may be made public. Thus if 
important news arrived from abroad, a copy of the despatch would be 
forwarded at once by the present Foreign Secretary to the former 
holder of that office—the idea of this being that the latter as critic 
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ex-officio of the Indian policy of Government has a claim to be. 
supplied with ample and rapid information. These patriotic courtesies 
are not practised in any other country, and one may allude to them 
with pleasure as showing that— 


“ For some true result of good 
All parties work together.” 


But if they have so worked the result is largely due, as we have 
shown, to the Queen’s wisdom in siding with neither party ; and in 
establishing relations of personal friendliness with most of her 
Ministers, so that no jealousies could arise among them. The late 
King of Bavaria used to make the lives of Ministers whom he 
disliked unbearable by questioning them about the affairs of their 
departments until he had exposed their ignorance. This would be a 
resource always open to an ill-natured sovereign; and it must be 
remembered again that the personal influence which Mr. Gladstone 
has praised Her Majesty for exerting in her correspondence with 
foreign rulers—is an influence which need not have been given, as it 
constantly has been, to serve Ministers of either party who happened 
to want it. The Queen might have refused her good offices to get 
incompetent Ministers out of scrapes, and she would have had 
constitutional warranty for so doing, since Ministers who were not 
loath to solicit Her Majesty’s assistance when they were in distress 
have sometimes not scrupled to cavil at letters written to help their 
opponents. In 1860 the Duchess of Modena flying from her 
dominions wrote a very touching letter to the Queen for political 
intervention. Her Majesty handed the letter to Earl Russell, who 
said querulously: “The Constitution demands that I should answer 
that.” We read also in ‘ Baron Bunsen’s Memoirs’ how, when the 
Neufchatel question was in dispute, Lord Palmerston was curiously 
casuistical as to the occasions when Royal letters were lawful or 


expedient : 


“TI delivered the King of Prussia’s letter last night in private audience 
to Her Majesty. I had previously asked Palmerston what he wished to be 
done. As an abstract Whig he said: 

“*Tt was quite unheard of, quite unusual that a foreign sovereign 
should write to the British Queen on politics.’ 

“*But,’ said I, ‘you praised the Queen and Prince Albert for their 
excellent letters on politics to the Queen of Portugal.’ 

“*Yes; but that was between relations.’ 

“* And this is between friends; but you are informed of the contents 
of the letter: and I shall plead the King’s cause in your presence. Will 
that do?’ 

“* Perfectly,’ he replied; and so it was done. 

“The next day Prince Albert translated the political part of the letter 
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into English, and discussed the heads of the answer with Lord Palmerston. 
Then I was called in to plead the King’s cause, for which I was quite 
prepared.” 


Lord Palmerston’s distinction between a letter to “ relations” and 
one to “ friends,” was the less happy as the Prussian Court is, and 
was then, much more closely allied that that of Portugal to the 
English Royal family; but the quotation is given as a sample of 
those little difficulties which the Queen has had to surmount and 
which might often have taxed the patience of a Sovereign less 
imperturbably good-natured than herself. 

Mr. James Aytoun, for instance, in his ‘ Constitutional Monarchy 
and Republicanism,’ charges the Queen with having “run counter to 
the national will by allowing the spoliation of Denmark by Austria 
and Prussia.” 


“ Public feeling in this country was strongly in favour of Denmark, and 
highly approved of the spirited conduct of the Prime Minister.* If Lord 
Palmerston had been suffered to proceed as he had resolved to do, Germany 
would have given up her aggressive intentions. The Queen, however, 
interposed.” 


This is nonsense. Palmerston had very good reasons for not going 
to war with Austria, Prussia and the rest of Germany ; and if it be true 
that Her Majesty’s influence has all along been steadily pro-Prussian, 
this has beyond doubt been of great service to the nation. What 
Englishman can now wish that we had gone to war with all Germany 
in 1864, or again in 1870-1, and played the French game? 
Protestant Prussia must indeed seem to most of us England’s natural 
ally among the great Powers, as her interests and ours need never be 
in conflict. But however that may be, the entente cordiale between 
the two countries has always depended a great deal on the union 
between the two Courts. The Kaiser has much to do with shaping 
the foreign policy of the German Empire, and, whatever he may 
think of England, he has shown in various ways his extraordinary 
respect and affection for the Queen of England. 

Nevertheless the Queen’s personal interposition has so often 
operated on behalf of France’s best interests that the term anti- 
French could have no application to her. M. Guizot acknowledged 
that it was owing to her private letters to Louis Philippe in 1840, 
that war between the two countries on the Egyptian question was 
avoided—the King being encouraged by these letters to dismiss 
M. Thiers, who wanted war. Louis Philippe, like the King of Prussia, 

* See in Dalling’s ‘Life of Lord Palmerston,’ Palmerston’s private 


conversation with Count Apponyi, in which he warned him that no part 


of Denmark proper must be touched, and that the Austrian fleet must not 
enter the Baltic. 
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cared more for the English Queen than for the British Government. 
He used to say that he never felt he had fairly entered into the “ Club 
of European Sovereigns until he had received the Order of the 
Garter,” and in this respect Napoleon III. resembled him, for when 
in 1855 the Emperor got the Garter he described his installation in 
a letter to Prince Jerome as “a consecration of my Imperial dignity 
and a pledge of political as well as personal friendship.” The Queen 
again is known to have peaceably settled the Luxemburg question in 
1867,the intervention of the British Government having been accepted, 
thanks to letters which she sent both to the King of Prussia and to 
Napoleon iII. Of the letter to the Emperor, the well-informed Paris 
correspondent of the Times wrote: 


“It was marked by the religious and almost mystical sentiments which 
predominate in the Queen’s mind since the Prince Consort’s death; and 
it seems to have made a deep impression on the Sovereign, who amid the 
struggles of politics has never completely repudiated the philanthropic 
theories of his youth, and who on the battle-field of Solferino, covered 
with the dead and wounded, was seized with an unspeakable horror of 


war.* 

It was said of Francis I. of France that “il n’entendait pas 
plaisanterie en matiere de blason;” and Queen Victoria has shown 
her own unvarying appreciation of dignity in such matters. She has 
been very particular as to the creation of peerages, and has rightly 
insisted that the prestige of the peerage should be kept up by the 
creation of none but men whose achievements would add lustre to 
Garter’s Roll, or whose fortunes and position would enable them to 
sport coronets suitably. Then as to decorations, the respect which is 
shown abroad for the Queen’s orders is only a reflex of the respect 
which she has shown for them herself. The late Alexandre Dumas 
said that having travelled all over the world, he had brought back 
from every country save ours, “a recipe for a new dish, and a decor- 
ation—from England alone he obtained neither decoration nor 
recipe.” The British Crown has never been lavish in conferring 
stars either upon foreigners, or upon its own subjects, and yet the 
Queen’s reign has been marked by a notable increase in the number 
of decorations and of recipients. The compliment alleged to have 
been paid by Prince Talleyrand to the star- and riband-less coat of 
Mr. Canning could no longer be paid now to English Ambassadors. 
We have an Earl of Dufferin, “K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G.;” and an 


* A quotation very happily introduced by Mr. Gladstone on a similar 
occasion may here be cited. “If,” he said, “ Napoleon III. had always 
listened to the moderate counsels of the Queen and the Prince Consort, 
his throne might have endured and Alsace still have been French. 

_“*Trojaque nunc stares, Priamique arx alta maneres.’” 
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Earl of Lytton, “ G.C.B.,G.C.S.L, C.LE. ;” but the Queen, in chang- 
ing the old and simple order of things, has been clearly in the right. 
When England was governed by an aristocracy, it mattered little 
that there were few decorations. Everybody pretty well knew who 
everybody was; but it is otherwise under a democracy, and it is a 
good thing to counteract levelling tendencies by the creation of a 
whole new order of merit with visible badges of an aristocracy in no 
ways opposed to the old, but intermingling with it and ascending 
up to it, All these G.C.B.’s, K.C.B.’s, C.B.’s, and V.C.’s are our 
Legion of Honour. They form a vast influential section of Society, 
taken from both political parties and from neither, but all more or 
less transformed into Conservatives, in the non-party sense of that 
term. Radicalism may survive the C.B., rarely the “ K.,” while the 
broad riband is known to obliterate it entirely. The disgust of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith seems to have been inexpressible when he found that 
Canadians cared very much for the “ Michael and George,” and that 
it was even regarded as a bond of union between the Dominion and 
the Mother Country. 

But something might here be said of the Queen herself as a 
link between Great Britain and the Colonies. French Canadians 
feel rather loyalty to the Queen than attachment to England; 
and among English Canadians as well as Australians, West 
Indians, &c., loyalty to the Mother Country is inextricably mixed 
up with loyalty to the Crown. It is by no means sure that 
Canada and Australia would care to keep up relations with a 
Republican England. They reverence the Queen; they are proud 
to be her subjects; they regard her reign as a guarantee of good 
government, and they are happy to receive the Governors-General 
whom she appoints. But they might not be disposed to welcome the 
Governors sent by a caucus-elected Parliament at Westminster; nor 
would subjection to a democracy ruling in London present, generally 
speaking, many advantages to their minds. The last day of the 
British Monarchy would doubtless be the last of the Empire “ where 
the sun never sets,” and all Englishmen who prize the glorious 
hegemony of their country must feel that they owe a debt of filial 
gratitude to the Queen, who by keeping the lustre of her Crown so 
brilliant, has made millions in all parts of the world glad to live 
under its rays, in one vast brotherly confederation. 

One word more remains to be said about the Queen’s discharge of 
her ceremonial duties. There have been worthy kings on the 
Continent who somehow could not dissociate constitutionalism from 
unhandsome parsimony. Louis Philippe misunderstood the French 
people to the extent of imagining that they would be pleased to see 
him remove the gold lace from the royal liveries, substituting coloured 
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braid. Amadeo of Savoy thought the Spaniards would like him the 
better for going on foot unattended through the streets of Madrid, 
and for almost abolishing Court etiquette. The Qneen has never 
fallen into these errors. Her Court has been a splendid one. 
Whenever she receives foreign visitors* the magnificence of the 
hospitality extended to them has left nothing to be desired; while 
Her Majesty’s entertainments to her own subjects always leave an 
impression of things having been done in the best way possible by 
an ably directed household. This has been especially the case since 
all the arrangements of the palaces have been placed under the control 
of a Master of the Household responsible to the Queen herself; for 
there was never so much extravagance and disorder at Court as when 
the palaces were governed in parliamentary fashion by the depart- 
ments of the Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, and the Woods and 
Forests. 

But all that the Queen has done in hospitality has been effected 
without debt, and this must be borne in mind for the contrast it offers 
to the ways of some former sovereigns in this country and of many 
contemporary monarchs abroad. The Queen has not, like the Emperor 
of Russia, 170,000 square miles of private estate; and her Civil List 
falls far short of the £1,000,000 a year which Napoleon III. deemed 
requisite to keep up the splendour of a Court not more imposing than 
that of our Queen. Long ago Miss Martineau descanted on the 
Queen’s great carefulness in money matters; on her self-denying 
ways which enabled her to be the more liberal towards others; and 
on her horror of debt. Miss Martineau added : 


“These things are no trifles. The energy and conscientiousness brought 
out by such training in wise economy are blessings to a whole people. A 
multitude of the Queen’s more elderly subjects to this day feel a delighted 
surprise as every year goes by without irritation on any hand about 





* Baroness Bunsen writes, January 1842: “ Went ona visit to Windsor. 
We were quartered in the York Tower—the apartment most complete and 
comfortable—the rooms all grouped together. The royal nature of the 
hospitality abounding at Windsor Castle is noted by me in contradis- 
tinction to the well-known reminiscences of a correspondent relating the 
order of things which existed in the provisional royal residence called the 
Queen’s Lodge during the days of George III. and Queen Charlotte in 
1784-7.” Then writing of a dinner at Windsor the Baroness says: “The 
scene was such as fairy tales describe in magnificence. The fine pro- 
portions of the hall, the mass of light from above subdued by thick plates 
of ground glass with cut devices, the gold plate on the table and side- 
boards glittering with thousands of reflected lights—the troop of superbly 
dressed and admirably trained servants, the well-ordered etiquette, the 
real majesty of the whole thing in short—were perfect. Nothing was 
wanting.” 
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regal extravagance—without any whispered stories of loans to the 
Sovereign, without any mournful tales of ruined tradesmen and exasperated 
creditors.” 


The promises of a noble reign which were revealed in the Queen’s 
character at the time when these lines were written have been 
amply fulfilled, and we can only conclude by wishing, in the words 
of the Anthem which we all know, that in happiness and glory our 
Queen may long reign over us. 














A Real Princess. 


Aut of us, who have read our history, know that once upon a time 
there was a princess of such refined extraction and extreme suscepti- 
bility that she could not only detect the presence of a single parched 
pea beneath forty intervening feather beds—upon which it was her 
royal habit to sleep—but arose in the morning positively black and 
blue from the effects of it, and did not recover for a week. Now 
that was a very useful and noble quality for a lady to have, and we 
must all regret that it is completely lost to modern times. 

Completely, did I say? Well, not quite completely, as my story 
will show. 

“Tt’s very self-sacrificing of you, dear Alice, to come and bury 
yourself in this desert for love of me,” said young Mrs. Vincent to 
her sister one cold day in February, as they sat over the fire in the 
morning-room of the cosy little vicarage of Talavera. 

“My dear Edith,” responded Miss Delamark, laughing, “I am 
delighted to have a change, to say nothing of being with you; 
besides, I expect my guid pro quo, as your husband would say, in 
the delights of your Talavera society.” 

“Ah! I was half afraid you would,” said Mrs. Vincent, shaking 
her head. “I told you that, as far as society goes, the time you 
spent with me would be so much sheer loss. John and I, of course, 
must know everybody, and the house is open to all; but you——? 
I can tell you that a good deal of pride has had to go quietly into 
the waste-paper basket before I at all resigned myself to staying 
here. You've no idea what I went through at first, coming here 
directly after our marriage!”, Here Mrs. Vincent laughed. 

Alice Delamark shrugged her shoulders. 

“Thank Heaven, I’ve never been tempted to marry a clergyman !” 
she said. “I couldn’t shake hands with butchers and grocers in 
plain clothes, and pawnbrokers’ daughters in silk and sealskin.” 

“Then John would tell you there are no first-class carriages on 
the road to Heaven.” 

“John may make his impertinent remarks to you, and take you 
to Heaven third-class if he likes,” laughed Alice. “I don’t feel called 
upon to follow in his train.” 

“You're very naughty, Alice,” said her sister reprovingly, and 
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then looked reflectively at the girl’s fair face which was twinkling 
with little rebellious smiles and dimples, “and I am afraid you will 
not find a husband in a hurry: certainly not here.” 

“Then I’ll find him at my leisure elsewhere,” retorted Alice; “ or 
more likely still, I’ll leave him to find me.” 

“Well, don’t hide yourself too cleverly, for you are five-and- 
twenty, and the time is not so long as it was five years ago.” 

“Pooh!” was Alice’s brief and contemptuous exclamation. 

“You will be a good wife, if once you can be caught,” said Edith, 
ignoring her scorn; “and you certainly won’t have found your 
vocation if you don’t marry.” 

“Pooh! ” 

“ Alice, I believe you have fallen in love!” cried Edith. 

Alice gravely shook her head. 

“T’ve often tried—hard, but I always found I couldn’t manage it.” 

Her voice was perfectly sincere, yet it seemed a marvel that with 
her very pretty figure and bright, attractive ‘face, Alice Delamark 
should be unwon at five-and-twenty. She was not, strictly speaking, 
pretty ; she was at once less, and more, for though her features were 
irregular and her hair ash-colour, there was that in the blue eyes 
and expressive mouth that bespoke great intelligence and refinement, 
and remained an ever-living and growing charm when mere beauty 
of form or colour might have ceased to attract; and though, if you 
judged her by her independent style of conversation and little 
mocking speeches, you would have put her down as a tolerably- 
heartless young woman, if you had stolen a look at the fair, high- 
bred face in grave repose, or when its outlines were suddenly troubled 
by some quick emotion of sympathetic pity or gladness, you would 
have changed your mind and seen that possibly there was a heart 
somewhere hidden away and guarded well. 

“Now, Alice,” said Mrs. Vincent as the door-bell rang, “let me 
see how affable you can be to these people. Think of the joy you 
afford them of talking with a live baronet’s daughter; a thing that 

comes once in a lifetime!” 

“ How can you be so low, Edith?” laughed Alice; “ besides, they 
have you.” 

“Ah! but I have sunk the baronet’s daughter in the vicar’s wife. 
Hush! How do you do, Mrs. Shaw? What a day! How good of 
you to come out in this cutting wind! My sister, Miss Delamark.” 

And so their little private conversation was put off until Mrs. 
Shaw, having deprecated the notion of its being cold, declared she 
was “all in a perspiration from ’urry.” 

When the worthy woman, clothed in magnificent seal and sable 


mantle, went away, Mrs. Vincent informed her sister that she was one 
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of the wealthiest and most important people in the place, “and a fair 
sample of the people you will meet here, dear.” 

“T smelt cheese-parings and bacon the minute the bell rang,” said 
Alice, with a sniff and an air of extreme disdain. ‘ However, these 
people are an amusing study,” she added loftily. “I can console 
myself with that.” 

“ Mrs. Shaw is a good woman,” said Edith quietly. 

“Who's that going by now?” added Alice quickly, looking out 
of window at a very well-dressed person walking along the opposite 
pavement. “She does look more like a lady.” 

“ Ah! ghe calls on no one who does not live on the Parade, unless 
they keep a carriage and pair.” 

“How contemptible! Who's this clerical fellow coming in, 
Edith ?” 

“The only gentleman in the place—that’s his best introduction 
to you, I think,” answered Edith—“ the curate, Mr. Coverdale,—an 
Oxford man, Alice, and therefore everything that is perfect.” 

“T am afraid the Vicar is not in,” said Mr. Coverdale, as he shook 
hands. ‘ How do you do, Miss Delamark? Mrs. Vincent told me 
you were coming. I hope you will like Talavera when you see more 
of it. Mrs. Vincent, I want you to come and play at my penny 
readings on Thursday. Now don’t say no, for the whole thing will 
collapse if you don’t help us.” . 

“What are you in such a hurry about, Mr. Coverdale?” asked Mrs. 
Vincent. “Do sit down and be quiet a minute. Miss Delamark 
sings; perhaps you may persuade her to help too.” 

“ Ah, I should be only too glad if she would be so kind—some day,” 
said the curate, modifying his sentence as he perceived signs of alarm 
and resistance on Miss Delamark’s expressive face. “I’m on my way 
to the station to meet my friend Rawson, an old Oxford chum ; he’s 
coming down for a week or two to recruit himself—he’s had orders 
to knock off work for a bit—rather overdid it, you know, as barristers 
are given to do.” 

“Tt will be very delightful for you to have a kindred spirit with 
you for a little while,” observed Mrs. Vincent. 

“ Oh, he’s a jolly good fellow! ” said Coverdale heartily. “Tl bring 
him in on our way back, shall I?” 

“Do. Charity apart, it will be a treat to see a gentleman,” 
laughed Mrs. Vincent. 

Coverdale smiled. “Don’t tell him what a lion he is, or he will 
be frightened,” said he, taking his leave. 

“Well, we shall be able to open our hearts to Mr. Rawson,” said 
Alice, when he was gone. “He'll have no scruples about charity 
and humility, and so forth—barristers never have. It'll be jolly to 
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have somebody on my side, to laugh at all these gutter-grubs and 
scent trade and money in the atmosphere.” 

“ Alice, Alice, what language!” exclaimed Edith, quite shocked. 
“You really must not.” 

“There was a distinct smell of money when that woman came in 
this afternoon,” persisted Alice, “‘and the worship of it betrayed 
itself in every line of her plebeian face.” 

“ Alice, my dear, you must be a real princess,’ observed Edith, 
with a very quiet smile. 

Alice jumped up, gave her a hug and a kiss, called her a model 
vicar’s wife, and sat down to the piano and began to sing. 
* * * * * * 

“ Hullo, Rawson, you old infidel! I begin to think you must be 
more seriously ill than I at first supposed,” cried Coverdale to his 
friend as he worked himself into his great-coat one Wednesday 
evening. 

“Why ?” demanded Rawson, pausing in the middle of the same 
operation. “Ah,” he added, after a glance at the other's mischievous 
eyes, “no doubt there’s a joke somewhere in the vicinity—if I could 
but spot him!” 

“Why, I suppose it’s the first time in your life that you freely 
proposed to yourself to attend a Wednesday evening service. There 
must be serious derangement somewhere before you could do anything 
so abnormal.” 

“ Everything has its little beginning,” observed Rawson, with a 
proverbial and off-hand air. 

“ Quite so,” responded Coverdale quietly. 

“What the devil d’you mean by that?” inquired Rawson, in a 
great hurry. 

“Oh, I mean that we shall be late if we don’t nip our little con- 
versation in the bud and set off immediately,” replied Coverdale, 
with arch simplicity. 

“Then I can only observe that you have a very occult manner of 
expressing yourself,’ retorted Rawson, clapping on his hat and 
following his friend out into the gusty night. 

They kept their mouths shut all the way to the church, possibly 
to avoid letting in the night air, or perhaps their thoughts were too 
great for utterance. 

At the door they parted, Rawson making his way leisurely up the 
nave to a seat near the chancel, and Coverdale striding on to the 
vestry. 

Mr. Rawson’s devotions were peculiar, but simple; perhaps the 
poor fellow had so seldom been inside a church that an orderly 
religious air did not fall naturally upon him as he placed his hat in 
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safety and drew off his gloves. Instead of kneeling down and taking 
a subdued survey of the general condition of affairs, as a Christian 
should, he leant back, folded his arms, and fixed his eyes intently 
upon the occupant of the seat in front of him, who sat a good deal to 
his left, and was looking up absently at the east window, her white 
ungloved hands lying clasped upon the open book on her knee. 

He studied the hands, neither large nor small, but well-made, and 
clever-looking ; he studied the outlines of the shapely figure ; the coil 
of ash-coloured plaits with little gleams of silvery gold upon their 
shining curves; the lofty forehead, the dark eyelashes, the expressive 
mouth and chin, the pale pure complexion, and a thousand things 
besides—funny little rough curls that the wind had blown about her 
temple and her ear—a drop of rain upon her cheek (he thought a 
great many things about that drop of rain); and lastly he thought 
the sermon wasn’t half long enough, and would have liked to prolong 
the final hymn far into the night. 

However, if everything has its little beginning, it is undeniable 
that most things—especially pleasant things—have their little ending 
also, and in course of time Rawson found himself walking home 
beside his friend with his hands in his pockets, and satisfaction in 
his heart. 

“Well, how did you like the service?” asked Coverdale, as he 
shut the churchyard gate. 

“Splendid, my dear fellow!” declared Rawson, “ you ought to have 
it every evening.” 

“Except when we dine at the Vicarage. Your utter spiritual 
abstraction, Rawson, must have edified the congregation much.” 

“Shut up, Coverdale! We can’t all thrive on the same food. 
You look at the congregation—congregation looks all over the shop ; 
Miss Delamark looks at the east window, I look at Miss Delamark, 
and we all feel the better for it.” 

“That's right,” said Coverdale, laughing. “I hope you behave 
better in town, and only do these things in your little holidays, when 
you're ill and can’t help it.” 

“ And can’t help it!” echoed Rawson, sotto voce. 

“That’s a useful accomplishment,” observed Coverdale an hour 
later, looking up from his writing and slyly reconnoitring his friend 
for about the ninth time since they had been sitting there. 

“What?” asked Rawson, concealing an involuntary start with 
great presence of mind. “ Sitting stilland holding my tongue? Yes, 
it is; and I would to Heaven a few more people had the same gift.” 

“Well, no, that’s not what I meant,” replied Coverdale, holding 
his pen up to the light and carefully extracting a hair that had got 
into it. “I thought it must be very convenient and handy to be 
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able to read your newspaper bottom upwards and without turning the 
sheets.” 

Rawson laughed and coloured. “I find it saves my brain,” he 
remarked coolly, turning the paper however as he spoke, and 
beginning to read aloud the first words that met his eye—* ‘from 
the day of his marriage, however, as is only too frequently the case, 
discomfort, worry, and annoyances of every description beset him on 
all sides ’—that bears out your philosophy, old buffer, doesn’t it ? 
Cut it out for your commonplace book.” 

“Why not for yours?” asked Coverdale. “Our philosophy is the 
same, I believe, or was, at any rate, a week ago.” 

“Ah, old boy, a man has theories, you know, just so long as he 
needn’t put them into practice. I’ve changed my mind—grown 
wiser, as every fellow does who's good for anything.” 

“T knew it, Rawson, I knew it,’ said Coverdale, with a smile, 
laying aside his pen and leaning back in his chair. “You and I are 
kindred spirits no longer. I saw how it would be from the first day 
—when I took you into the Vincents’ on our way here. Good 
heavens, is it possible? Only a week ago!” 

“And any week may do the same for you, old fellow,” said Rawson, 
laughing. “I admit that being a bachelor is the next best thing to 
being married to the nicest woman in the world.” 

“And you are seriously thinking of throwing overboard the dear 
delights of freedom, irregular hours, late orgies, precious solitude, 
and the perpetual option of falling in love? You must have a high 
opinion of Miss Delamark.” 

“Well, I have, of course, when I come to think of it,” replied 
Rawson, dropping his paper on to the floor and leaning forward with 
his elbows on his knees and his fingers idly playing with his signet 
ring ; “but the funny thing is, Coverdale, I didn’t once think about 
her being pretty and clever, and so on, till after I found myself in 
love with her. I used to say to myself, ‘ When I do marry’ (for you 
must know I always had misgivings that it might overtake me after 
all)—‘ when I do marry, my wife shall be a fool—a doll with golden 
hair and blue eyes, who shall adore me, and know nothing except 
what I tell her—just warm my slippers, keep the fire bright, pour 
out my tea, and look pretty.’ But unfortunately, just at the moment 
that I met Miss Delamark I forgot that.” 

“Yes, Miss Delamark is anything but a fool. You'll hear her sing 
to-morrow night. You saw those flowers she had painted for Mrs. 
Vincent ? ” 

“By Jove, yes! Jolly they were. And all that needlework on 
the sofas and things, Coverdale, is her doing. I should think there 
was nothing she couldn’t turn her hand to,” observed Rawson. 
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“Can you imagine her warming your slippers and pouring out 
your tea?” asked Coverdale, amused at all this. 

Rawson, however, detected an absence of sympathy and did not 
respond. He felt even that he would give a good deal to unsay all 
that had been said, and lock his hopes and fears into his own breast 
again, safe from uninitiated eyes. 

“T’m going out for a smoke,” he said presently, jumping up with 
the air of one who cannot bear inaction another moment, and before 
Coverdale could say a word, he had escaped, and was free to imagine 
anything he pleased, without a chance of too curious considerations 
being pressed upon him. 

* * * * * * 

“Are you making a long stay in Talavera?” was the question that 
was asked of Miss Delamark by every one she met ; and a sufficiently 
commonplace question it had appeared to her until this Thursday 
evening when Mr. Rawson came up to her after dinner and asked it 
too. 

“T hardly know,” she answered, a slight tinge of colour coming 
into her pale face, “it depends upon home letters, you know, which 
I find to be very uncertain things.” 

“ Your home is in the south, is it not?” asked he, glancing round 
for a chair— the sunny south ?” 

“ Do you, too, call it the sunny south?” said she, smiling. “ Yes, 
my home is in Kensington—a great contrast to this dismal waste.” 

“One can’t admire the scenery, certainly,” laughed Rawson, “ miles 
and miles of sand without a tree or a green field, and clouds of smoke 
and blacks perpetually drifting over from Greathaven. When one 
does leave London, one looks for the delights of country life.” 

“TI thinkI did the more,” said Alice, “because I have not lived 
long in town.” 


“ Town!” echoed Rawson. “Do you know that that, here, signifies 
Greathaven ?” ' 

“Yes, I know,” replied Alice, “but I take a great joy in’ never 
understanding it. I am always wanting to take down these 
people!” 


“Qh! Are they so very offensive? ” asked Rawson, laughing. “I 
don’t know any of them.” 

“Your state is the more gracious; ’tisa vice to know them,” 
quoted Alice, and feeling, after a quick appreciative glance from his 
gentle brown eyes, that he was a kindred spirit, she went on. “Spacious 
in the possession of gold, and nothing else?” 

“ And don’t you think there may be worse things, Miss Delamark, 
than gold?” 


“Qh, dear, yes! I don’t despise gold, by any means, I would to 
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Heayen I had a little myself. But it is the rank of these people, 
their one thought and pride, and the object of their devoutest 
worship.” 

“You should pity them, Miss Delamark, for having no higher 
aspirations.” 

“T do,” she replied in tones, however, that savoured far more of 
disdain than pity. 

“You approve, then, of high aspirations ? ” asked he, rather lamely. 
“You would be lenient to a man who—however conscious of his own 
utter unworthiness—should have the hardihood to lift his eyes and 
hopes to something much too good for him?” 

“Yes,” she said in a low voice, colouring more deeply, “ but I 
don’t know why you should suppose him so very unworthy ; he would 
scarcely care—at least, I mean, his caring would argue him 
worthy.” 

“T am a very good judge of his demerits,” said Rawson, raising 
his eyes to her face, and striving to read his fate there, “ because it 
was my own case that I was putting before you—in a sort of cowardly 
attempt to gain your goodwill without asking for it, or rather to gain 
your consent before making my request, which was mean of me.” 

“ Alice, dear, will you sing us something ?” asked her sister, coming 
up at this moment, and Rawson sprang up to open the piano, and light 
the candles, and then withdrew, not to incommode Miss Delamark, 
and to endeavour to show some interest in the other people about — 
him. 

He felt so very happy that it was not difficult to him to make him- 
self agreeable, besides which it must be added that he was gifted with 
attractive, gentle manners, and a pleasant face which would have made 
him agreeable without any conspicuous effort on his part. 

When Alice left the piano she glanced across the room in search 
of him, and with a secret proud pleasure compared him with the other 
men present, and with men she knew at home. 

“A perfect gentleman!” said she to herself. 

And this is the thought that was uppermost in her mind still, when 
Rawson made his way back to her, and presently dropped on to the 
end of the sofa where she sat. There was a sort of new shy gravity 
about him now, a purpose breathing in his face, that filled her with 
a sudden wild impulse to stop him from speaking, and above all 
things, not to let their talk take a serious turn. 

The sofa was near the piano, but somewhat isolated from the groups 
of people about the room, and the music made it easy to speak. 
Rawson unmistakeably saw his opportunity, and Alice instinctively 
felt that he saw it. Her eye fell upon her sister in full tide of 
animated conversation with a resplendent lady in green silk; she 
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laughed, and spoke out at once the thought that came into her 
head. 

“Don’t you wonder how Edith can waste all her fascination upon 
that horrid old person—some butcher’s or draper’s wife, no doubt— 
can’t you imagine how she hates all these people in her soul? How 
can they have two ideas in common? ” 

Rawson merely smiled, and Alice dashed on with animation as the 
music grew louder. “It would amuse you to go into their drawing- 
rooms—parlours, no doubt, they call them—it would make you 
shudder—immense mirrors, white marble, heavy gilded cornices, a 
few stiff chairs, and a sprinkling of mats worked with wool and beads. 
One wonders what it can feel like to admire such things. But of 
course they have no souls!” and she laughed again. Rawson was 
strangely silent, and Alice felt impelled to go on—anything to keep 
the ball rolling and not have an awkward pause. 

“Edith calls me ‘a real princess,’ ” she said, “ because I detect all 
their shoppy tricks, and their manufacturing accent, and the money 
in their eyes, a mile off. Oh! Have you read that funny thing in 
the Talavera Express? ” 

“T don’t think I have. I don’t think Coverdale takes it.” 

“Tt is rumoured that some of the grandees on the Parade here were 
in search of their grandfathers,” began Alice, enjoying her story and 
the pleasure of imparting it to an appreciative listener, “and at last, 
with immense éclat, it was reported that one fortunate man had 
succeeded in discovering his; but the next day the announcement 
was contradicted, and it was explained that at present it was only his 
father that he had found,” Alice was in fits of laughter, “and no 
doubt it will be a good while before the missing grandfather turns 
up, or perhaps he will be found to have been a costermonger or a 
cats’-meat man. I don’t know though,” she added reflectively, “ that 
they would see anything in that to blush for.” 

“Would you?” asked Rawson in what Alice took to be a tone of 
mock gravity. 

“The bare idea makes me feel quite ill,” she replied with a 
shudder. “I watch the men of the place pass the windows here, 
morning and evening, each with a black bag and a newspaper, and 
looking so utterly unlike the men one is used to, that I sometimes 
wonder how they can bear to exist at all; but they seem to be quite 
complacent and cheerful.” 

“Then you don’t believe in ‘the nobility of labour, the long 
pedigree of toil’?” asked Rawson, scanning her face with earnest, 
searching eyes. 

“T like it in the poem—in theory, you know,” she answered, “and 
to an American it is tolerably natural of course,” then, seeing an 
expression in his face that she could not quite explain to herself, she 
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added hastily, “ of course I know they are useful in their own sphere 
—but then, I would keep them there. They have no tastes and 
feelings in common with us.” 

“Tt seems to me not altogether beyond the bounds of possibility,” 
said Rawson gravely, “that brewers and grocers and shipping agents, 
or even—what was it you said?—a costermonger or a cats’-meat 
man, may have some sparks of humanity about him, may even have 
as kind a nature and as true a heart asa born gentleman. I would 
back him against any man who rests content with the fruit of others’ 
achievements, the rank and the fortune to which he is born, and 
never puts forth the power of his manhood to work with hand or 
brain, not for gold or place merely, but to bring the powers he has 
to their utmost perfection, and develope all his natural capabilities. 
We were not put into this world, I believe, to make the best of the 
world, but of our inner selves, and my idea is that the only way to 
do that is to work.” 

“Oh! I quite agree with you,” exclaimed Alice, admiring the 
almost passionate energy with which he spoke. “ Let them work as 
much as they please—I admire a well-born man none the less for 
working—but let them keep to their own class and not thrust them- 
selyes upon us, or fancy that money will buy them a position in good 
society. My sister’s maid has a very appropriate expression for the 
whole class; she calls them ‘jumped up’ ladies and gentlemen.” 

Rawson rose hastily and confronted her, grasping the back of a 
chair, his dark face grown suddenly very pale. ‘“ Enough, enough, 
Miss Delamark,” he said in a low, hoarse voice. “It is unfair to let 
you go on; I was not quite sure that I understood you aright.” 

Alice gazed up at him in mute astonishment. 

“Tam myself the son of a Greathaven tradesman,” he went on 
quickly, “and can lay no claim whatever to the name of gentleman 
—I am sorry you should have taken me for other thanlam. But 
perhaps you, with your aristocratic pride and exclusiveness, can 
comprehend that even a tradesman’s son may have a pride of his own, 
and can have no wish to be tolerated by the denizens of a higher 
sphere.” He drew himself up and gave the chair an expressive push 
away. “I hope, Miss Delamark, that you will have sustained no 
permanent contamination from the poison of my society. I can only 
add my most sincere apologies for having unwittingly intruded into 
your circle.” 

He bowed, ignoring the outstretched hand she offered, and walked 
straight out of the house. 


When he found himself in the street, Rawson felt that he had 
betrayed himself by his somewhat rash proceeding, not only to Miss 
Delamark, which he could not regret, but also to his friend Cover- 
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dale, to whom he should have to render a plausible account of his 
conduct. 

“T must just tell him the whole thing,” he said to himself as this 
disagreeable conviction grew upon him, “supposing he chooses to 
ask.” Even in this candid mood, however, his English nature 
prompted him to suppress the raging impulse to go and smash 
something and do himself a mischief, and he accordingly walked quite 
slowly and quietly home, lighting a cigar before he had taken many 
steps, so as to look scrupulously natural and unconcerned. He 
owed it to himself to do this, for nobody of course was looking at 
him or knew anything about it. 

He had scarcely got in before Coverdale made his appearance, 
looking into the cosy little study with a face of great concern. 

“Til, old boy ?” he asked, seeing nothing of his friend beyond his 
brown head, looking dejected and rather obstinate over the top of one 
of the deep leather chairs which he had drawn close into the fire. 

Rawson bit his lip, pulled his moustache with a feeling of extreme 
ill will, looked ruefully into the glowing coals till his eyes ached 
again, and finally all his courageous plans ebbed away in a nod and 
muttered “ H’m,” meant to signify “ yes,” which was not true. 

“Dear me! I’m sorry for that,” said Coverdale feelingly from the 
hall outside, whither he had retreated to hang up hat and coat. “ Any 
idea what it is?” he asked coming in again, stirring up the fire, and 
looking annoyingly sympathetic. 

“T say, don’t bother, there’s a good fellow,” uttered Rawson, 
anathematising the brilliant blaze which now lighted up his face, 
and which he felt—from a little awful silence which fell between 
them—had told Coverdale all. 

To Coverdale, naturally, the misfortune did not seem so very 
insurmountable ; in his secret heart of hearts he very likely thought 
his friend had had a lucky escape from the ills of matrimony. He 
pondered the matter as he fidgeted over his books and papers. 

“Have some hot whisky and water, old man,” he at length 
ventured to suggest, “I find that will cure most things.” 

“You awful old heathen, Coverdale !” 

Well, I think you'll find it puta smile upon the future,” said 
his friend, scarcely knowing what sort of ground he was treading on. 

“Thank you; I prefer to see the future as it is,” was the brief 
response, and again silence supervened. 

After half an hour Rawson’s heart smote him; Coverdale was so 
painfully quiet. So he pulled himself together and attacked the 
awkward subject with sudden energy. 

“ Coverdale ! ” 


His friend started, and the pen made an expressive shivering scrab 
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in the middle of one of the neat, scholarly words it had been per- 
forming. 

“Well?” asked the other, having recourse to blotting-paper to 
repair the damage. 

“T shall go back to town to-morrow.” 

“Good heavens! No! You don’t mean that ?” exclaimed Cover- 
dale aghast. ‘‘ My dear fellow!” 

“Made up my mind,” replied Rawson, raising a deprecatory hand. 
“T shan’t do any more good here. Place doesn’t suit me, in fact.” 

“Oh! Hang it all, Rawson! No woman under the sun is worth 
your worrying your head about,” exclaimed the kind-hearted Cover- 
dale. 

“Tt’s not my head,” said the other shortly. “ I fancy when a man’s 
mortally wounded he has the satisfaction of knowing it at once. It’s 
quite hopeless—I know it—and the sooner I get away the better.” 

“T wish Miss Delamark at the bottom of the sea!” blurted out 
Coverdale in great wrath. 

“No, no; it wasn’t her fault,” said Rawson looking distressed, 
“she has her pride and I have mine, and the two won't pull together.” 

“What happened then?” asked Coverdale. 

“The situation was not without its humour,” observed Rawson 
with a bitter laugh, getting up and standing before the fire with his 
back to his friend and his hands in his pockets. He paused a minute 
or two, staring into the fire, and then, with an effort, roused himself 
to go on, turning round and leaning back against the mantelpiece. 

“She was railing away at all the people about here,” he began, 
** thought them all unutterable snobs, laughed in scorn over their ante- 
cedents, and the audacity of their thinking ever to wipe out the shame 
of being sons of tradesmen by comporting themselves as like gentlemen 
as they know how. Poor devils!” muttered Rawson, and then went 
on, “I didn’t know her people were swells, Coverdale; not that it 
could have made any difference. However, of course, when I found 
that she really meant it all, I up and told her plainly the true state 
of the case, made my bow and retired.” 

Coverdale stared. “It strikes me that it was quite unnecessary to 
do that,” he said at length, “though it was just like you. It isn’t 
as if you had committed yourself by showing that you cared for her. 
What did it signify ? ” 

“ But, unfortunately, I had,” replied Rawson, colouring, and a dark 
look of vexation coming into his face, “ otherwise, I might, possibly, 
have held my tongue. I confess, Coverdale, that I was angry,” he 
added with a tremour in his voice, “Iam angry. What right has 


a girl to say such things ? Of all things, I do think railing unbecoming 
in @ woman—— 
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“Well, but do you think she cared for you?” interrupted 
Coverdale. 

Rawson raised his eyes in a moment’s irresolution and fixed them 
on his friend; then a quiet smile flickered in his face. “ Is it likely, 
my dear fellow, that she could care for a man who—who smelt of 
cheese-parings?” he asked with a bitter laugh. 

Whether Coverdale was blinded by this evasion, or merely took it 
as a hint that more questions would be extremely unwelcome, Rawson 
did not know, but neither spoke again for ten minutes. 

Then Coverdale, brimming over with wrath against Miss Delamark, 
and pity for his friend, restrained himself no longer. “If you go, 
Rawson, you may take my word for it, I shall tell Miss Delamark 
what I think of her abominable, outrageous, aye, and vulgar pride. 
There’s one consolation, however ; she isn’t fit to be your wife if her 
soul is so narrow, and so full of ridiculous vanity.” 

“Pooh, bosh!” exclaimed the other, kicking first one foot and then 
the other against the fender. “You'll oblige me by letting Miss 
Delamark alone. You can’t possibly judge a woman by an hour’s 
conversation, though you may find out the difference between her 
place and yours. Good-night, old boy!” he added suddenly, withoat 
shaking hands, for he knew that Coverdale’s unspoken pity would be 
vented in his sympathetic grasp, and was in no mood for being 
pitied. “Ican rattle up my traps in the morning,” and he nodded 
and left the room. 

He did not go to bed, however, but waited till Coverdale, having 
also retired for the night, turned off his gas, and then he went down 
cautiously and let himself quietly out into the blustering night, 
crossed the strip of garden, the road beyond, and strode down the 
mounds of sand on to the shore. Across an arm of the water 
twinkled the lights of Greathaven, red and glowing through the cold 
moonlight. Rawson was in no mind for standing still and enjoying 
the scene ; the waste of shallow water with its long rolling waves, all 
trembling, grey and silver under the chilly moon, and filling the 
pauses of the wind with its continuous muffled roar, seemed tame and 
feeble and unresponsive to his mood, so he bent his head against the 
wild north-west wind and battled along the shore—the wide barren 
reach of sand, smooth, firm, with scarcely a stone to break its vast 
monotony—for mile after mile beside the sea, trying to exhaust him- 
self and wear out his anger, his love, and his wounded pride. The 
sand was drifting in the wind in great hurrying streams a few inches 
above the ground ; sometimes it seemed as if the whole shore were 
fleeing past him in the ghostly moonlight, and might soon leave him 
alone with wind and water. 

The conviction which was trying to force itself upon him, but 
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which he was trying hard to avoid and stifle, was, that Alice did care 
for him, and that he had not done well or kindly in judging her by 
her careless speeches, and leaving her without a chance of righting 
herself or apologising. He could well recall her face as he stood 
before her uttering those cutting words in his anger, now red now 
pale, the blue eyes growing larger, and then suddenly dropped to check 
or hide the coming tears; the mute appeal of the outstretched hand ; 
then again he thought of his own humiliation, his anger flamed up 
once more, and he could not bring himself to forgive her, or to 
attempt to see her again. 

And so, between two and three hours after he had left the house, 
he let himself in once more, slipped upstairs to his room and went 
to bed, worn out and miserable, angry with Alice Delamark, angry 
with himself, and fully bent on leaving Talavera the next morning. 

* * * * * * 


True to his resolution, Rawson left Talavera and returned to town, 
whither he was followed shortly by a letter from Coverdale which 
did not tend to improve matters—not many letters do, perhaps. 

“T saw Miss D. the day you left,” the letter ran, “and allowed 
myself the pleasure of informing her of your abrupt departure, 
though, to please you, I abstained from further comment upon her 
conduct or yours. I don’t know whether it will console you to hear 
that she went very white when I said it, and looks miserable enough 
to satisfy any man not made of stone. I hear she is just going 
abroad with her people.” 

A month later came a chance scrawl, a sort of by-the-way after- 
thought, which might or might not happen to interest him, appended 
to one of Coverdale’s letters: “ Mrs. Vincent tells me the Delamarks 
are in Switzerland, and her sister has completely recovered her health 
and spirits, which, she said, had given them some anxiety a few 
weeks ago. You'll be glad, I hope, to have done no serious 
mischief.” 

From the expression of his face, I am afraid one would scarcely 
have thought him as glad as he ought to have been. 

“There’s an end of it, anyhow,” he said to himself, as he read this 
postscript a second time and then flung the letter into the fire with 
a sigh; and at the end of some three hours’ work at his writing- 
table amongst packets of papers and piles of legal books, he leaned 
back in his chair and completed the sentence, “and I must admit 
that it is only what I deserve.” 

We all know what an unmitigated consolation it is to reflect that 
the ills we suffer are of our own making, and Rawson had the satis- 
faction of feeling this in its full force thenceforward. 

Even with this alleviation, however, he found it very hard to 
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recover anything like the tranquil content and peace of mind that 
had been his before this little cloud had crossed his sky. Visible, 
material things pass by and their shadows with them, or if the 
shadow stand still, we can pass out of it into the sunlight; but these 
things pass and leave their shadows upon us, and go where we will 
we cannot step out of them or ever again find the undimmed 
brightness that once we knew. 

A vague restlessness possessed him, and in his recreation hours, 
instead of resorting to his club as of old, and whiling away the 
pleasant time with like-minded bachelor friends, he could find no one 
like-minded: society was oppressive, everything uncongenial, and 
he got into a habit of taking long, aimless walks, as though hoping 
that way to find oblivion for his trouble. Loneliness, however, 
although pleasant, is not a cure for mental distress, and the forget- 
fulness he tried to induce was very slow in coming. The faces he 
saw did not interest him now that one fair face ever filled his mental 
vision, and since the future was robbed of its brightness, all life had 
lost its charm. 

His idle walk brought him one day across Hyde Park to the 
Serpentine. It was June, and very hot, and he was tired in mind 
and therefore in body, for the one wears out the other— 

“A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile-a”— 
and sitting there in the shade, absently watching the children 
playing about, and conscious of a feeling of shame at being so long 
the slave of his disappointment, he was suddenly accosted by a voice 
he knew. His feeling was annoyance at being run down and caught 
here when he wanted to be alone, but on looking up, the grim lines 
of his face relaxed into something like a smile, and his eyes met those 
of a very pretty young lady standing before him in bright summer 
attire, laughing at his discomfiture. He rose and shook hands with 
her and her brother, who was with her, and presently found himself 
strolling over the grass in their company, making conventional 
rejoinders to conventional banter, and thinking that there was some- 
thing decidedly pleasant about this girl after all. 

He had danced with her many a time, and always liked her, and 
as he glanced now and again at the smiling face under the broad 
shady hat, he thought to himself that it would be curious if it should 
come to this after all, the very future he had sketched out for himself 
before that fatal day when he met Alice Delamark—that he should 
marry a fool (to use his own expression), a doll with golden hair and 
pink cheeks, who should know nothing but what he told her. Here 
was the ideal being, not unattainable he felt; would it not be pre- 
ferable to the present intolerable state of things ? 
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It is a melancholy fact, a fact that might shock one’s belief in the 
reality of human love and faith, had it not its bright side, that the 
heart once opened, but cheated of the love it sought, will admit 
the very next comer rather than return to its old emptiness and be 
alone; and not only this, but it can often thus find perfect content. 

Rawson felt himself distinctly attracted by the idea; he did not 
deceive himself into the notion that he should ever love this girl, but 
then he did not imagine that she would care very much about that 
even if it were possible for her to feel it, and as he did not credit her 
with deep or strong feeling, the thought did not trouble him at all. 
A quarter of an hour later he parted with her, and retraced his steps 
slowly across the grass, making up his mind to try this way out of 
his labyrinth, and feeling a happier, though perhaps not a better man 
since their meeting. 

He felt a sort of sympathy with his kind once more, and glanced 
at the playing children with a good-natured pleasure in their light- 
hearted joyousness, not that he was particularly joyous or light-hearted 
now, but he was resigned somehow, and no longer grudged and fretted 
to see others happy. He felt that his happiness was over and gone 
now for ever, and that he had just given it his last long farewell and 
turned away. 

Two pretty little fair-haired children crossed the grass in front of 
him, each carrying a doll nearly as big as herself, and I am afraid the 
dolls were just reminding him of his late companion, when a big St. 
Bernard springing past them brought both to the ground. One 
jumped up directly, evidently none the worse, but the other sat 
where she had fallen, crying bitterly. Rawson, seeing no one with 
them, stopped to help. “Come, little woman!” he said, in his kind 
gentle way, “jump up; no bones broken, are there?” 

For reply a fragment of a waxen arm was exhibited in the little 
soft fat hand, and the broken doll was clasped more tightly, with a 
dreadful sob. 

“ You'll have to put itsarm ina sling, I say,” said Rawson. ‘“ Look 
here, I’m the doctor, you know,” and he took out his handkerchief 
and tied up the injured limb in the orthodox way, while the sorrow 
of the little girl was lost in wonder at him, and even perhaps in plea- 
sure at this new and brilliant idea. 

“There!” he said triumphantly when it was done. “ Now, then, 
up you get! and don’t do it again ;” and he set her on her feet, with 
the doll well tied up, safe in her arms. As he raised himself from 
stooping over the child, and uttered a cheery “Good-bye, little 
woman!” he found he had not been, as he thought, alone with the 
children, but that their mamma or governess had come up without 
his noticing it, and was evidently going to thank him. 
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He lifted his hat and looked up with a smile and a deprecating 
expression. “Oh, it was but a trifle,” he began; and then a sudden 
flash of recognition crossed his face as their eyes met, and he stood 
transfixed in confusion, apparently unable to utter another syllable. 

The lady held out her hand with a grave, almost appealing, look, 
but he put his behind his back, colouring deeply ; and then at last 
he spoke. 

“T don’t deserve to touch your hand, Miss Delamark,” he said, 
looking down, “until I have apologised for my abominable rudeness 
when I left you.” 

Alice’s blue eyes opened very wide. “Are you apologising to 
me?” she asked, in a low incredulous tone. ‘Oh, Mr. Rawson, you 
are satirical. But I would have told you then, if you would have 
stayed one moment, how sorry I was to—to have said all those foolish 
and unworthy things ”—the words were suddenly lost, and Rawson, 
looking at her face, saw it overspread with burning blushes, and big 
bright tears running down. “I didn’t mean it—you couldn’t really 
think I meant it. I wasn’t thinking at all—I don’t wonder at your 
being angry. Can you forgive me?” 

“Can you forgive me?” he asked. “Iknew in my heart that you 
didn’t mean it,” he went on, “ but I have been possessed with a devil, 
{ think, and been a great fool into the bargain. I richly deserve all 
the evil I have brought upon myself; but it is something that we 
may be friends again ; ” and he held out his hand. “ Will you—can 
you forgive me, and give me your hand?” 

She smiled through her tears and gave it him. 

“ And—Alice—may I keep it?” he asked, very low, his fingers 
closing slowly over it, and she did not take it away. 

They walked on slowly, the children—her nieces—going before 
them ; and Rawson drew the hand he held within his arm and kept 
it there, held it tight, in fact, for he was going to say something 
naughty, and reasonably feared the consequences. 

“ Alice, do you really think you can bear the perpetual contamina- 
tion of my society, and the brand of my plebeian name, and—and the 
smell of ——” 

“Ah,” she interrupted, rising superior to his cruelty, and only 
smiling very sweetly, “ but I never found you out, so it doesn’t 
matter. I was not a real princess, you see, after all.” 
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Among the Ceutons. 


By A TEUTOPHIL. 


Or late years we have been deluged with books about Germany ; 
its history religious and political, its social life, its music, its 
military system have all been freely discussed, even dissected, 
by more or less competent judges, for the benefit of the British 
public, and yet, notwithstanding all this, I am often amused and 
somewhat vexed to find what curious and unaccountable views 
are advanced by my country-people concerning a nation allied 
to us by ties of descent, language, character, and contiguity. 
Perhaps no nation travel more than the English, but probably 
none exhibit greater ignorance of the interior life of other coun- 
tries. Ask a travelled Englishman the date of the Kremlin or 
the position of a painting in the Dresden Gallery, or the height 
of Giotto’s Campanile, and he has it at his fingers’ ends (or in his 
“Murray,” which comes practically to the same thing), but ques- 
tion him on the social life of those countries which he has explored 
“from Dan to Beersheba,” and he has probably “ found the whole 
land barren,” or delivers himself of some such commonplace as: 
“ Oh, the French are a vain, frivolous nation of coxcombs,” or “ The 
Prussians are swaggering fellows who knock you off the pavement, 
eat with their knives, and smoke bad tobacco.” When you come 
to inquire upon what amount of personal intercourse that 
exhaustive description is founded, you probably find it has been 
confined to tables d'hdte, railway carriages, and perhaps an 
interview with a banker or doctor—about as fair a method of 
judging a whole nation as if a foreigner came to London in August, 
inhabited the regions about Leicester Square, and then visited 
Brighton during the annual incursion of the Hebrew race, whose 
reign in that glaring resort of Londoners is, if brief, yet at least 
obtrusive. A German gentleman of good position, who visited 
England without introductions, told me he took up his quarters 
in a hotel in the Strand (this in August), and was not favourably 
impressed with the English cuisine, and proceeded to inquire 
with all innocence if I often visited Cremorne! What sort of 
idea must he have carried home of our national amusements ? 

It is surely a fact in all countries, that people really worth 


knowing are not accessible to mere birds of passage, without 
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introductions, with no desire to be pleased, who often flaunt what 
they are bold to consider their national superiority before the 
eyes of foreigners, who must be tempted to wonder, why, if 
everything is so much better at home, English people are always 
abroad. 

To judge fairly of the social life of any country a lengthened 
residence in one place is necessary ; a few good introductions (one 
or two influential ones suffice to launch strangers advantageously 
in the hospitable society of a German town); and a somewhat 
familiar acquaintance with the language, for though mest Germans 
speak some English, yet a very inadequate notion of society will 
be gained by those who only understand what is addressed 
directly to themselves, often with some degree of constraint, and 
who cannot follow the animated conversation around them. 

I have often been told by Germans that social life differs widely 
in North and South Germany, as it naturally does in town and 
country. No traveller is justified in building universal theories 
upon a limited experience. My own has been somewhat varied, but 
I would distinctly deprecate all idea of dogmatising : any remarks 
I may make are founded on personal knowledge ; but I would not 
for a moment affirm that it covers all cases, or is of universal 
application. No one traveller can exhaust the social resources of 
any country. I would only say, such and such things do ewist ; 
whether they are the rule or the exception, let others who are 
better informed, judge. 

I would premise my remarks by saying that the word “ society ” 
in Germany bears a narrower meaning than in England. For 
practical purposes we may consider that all who belong to 
“society” are of one class, that is to say they are adelig. Of 
course there are wheels within wheels, but the limits are very 
undefined within the magic circle, while the boundary line between 
the Adel and the Biirger is a very real and visible one, and as 
a rule is tacitly accepted both by those within and without it. Now, 
what are the results of this line of demarcation? Like many 
other things, they are twofold, good and bad. On the one hand, 
there is a security, a freedom of intercourse, an absence of self- 
assertion, a community of sympathy and interests between those 
who meet in society, which is impossible in a country like ours, 
where meeting in the same house is no guarantee for belonging 
to the same class. On the other hand, there is a tendency to 
narrowness of sympathy, and increase of class prejudices, though 
these seldom come offensively into view, for the national kindliness 
steps in, and those who are not on any footing of social equality 
yet show a mutual sympathy at seasons of family joy or bereave- 
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ment, by sending cards of congratulation or condolence, and even 
flowers may be sent on the occasion of a funeral without further 
intercourse being entailed. 

In the word “society” a German generally includes all persons 
holding appointments about the various small Courts, diplo- 
matists, military men of good family, both those on active service 
and such as have retired, and persons holding civil appointments 
under Government, such as the Stadt Direktor, Amtsrichter, 
and Ober-Forster. Artists, musicians, and literary men are fre- 
quently to be met in good society, and are invariably treated for 
the time being as equals, but their wives and families are not 
usually invited, nor is there reciprocity in the intercourse— 
the Adel would not go to their houses. Bismarck has been 
much laughed at for saying that politesse de coeur ought to have 
been a German phrase ; but it is perfectly true that it is a quality 
which flourishes on German soil among all classes. Let me 
illustrate my meaning. All unprejudiced people will confess that 
an English dinner-party in a strange neighbourhood is, under 
ordinary circumstances, a dull affair. You sit up stiffly, sur- 
rounded by utter strangers, who acknowledge your presence by 
a furtive glance; if you are in a “fashionable” house, you are 
introduced to no one but the one man who is your fate, and 
woe betide you, if you innocently address your nearest feminine 
neighbour without an introduction ; if well-bred, she will answer 
you, but with chilling politeness, and a moment afterwards 
will remember something that must be immediately communi- 
cated to a dear friend at the other end of the room, and with 
no semblance of a bow she will quietly depart and leave you 
planté. Now German politesse de coeur quite forbids such conduct. 
Directly a stranger appears, the hostess introduces him to the 
principal people present, generally with some little remark which 
starts a conversation and gives a clue to the nationality, tastes, 
or pursuits of the stranger, and saves the hasty rush upon 
weather, as the one topic affording a basis of mutual interest. 
Should a fresh arrival not be at once introduced, he or she would 
as a matter of course beg for an introduction from the person who 
was at the moment engaged in conversation with the stranger, and 
the German idea of good manners demands that all present should 
concur in drawing the stranger into the conversation, all little 
local allusions are explained, and if perhaps you are asked more 
questions than English reserve approves, this is surely preferable 
to being left “out in the cold,” and shows that true good breeding 
which comes from a kindly heart and consideration for others. 

This friendly interest in other people’s concerns is to be found 
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in all ranks. When I went to an evening party, our landlady 
generally brought me beautiful flowers to wear, and never saw 
me depart without a cheery “ Viel Vergniigen, gnadiges Fraulein,” 
any more than our bright little servant ever dreamt of omitting her 
parting “Guten Appetit” when she broughtour dinner. Iremember 
also being much pleased with the kind attention of our Kost Frau 
(the woman who supplied our dinner), whom I had never seen, and 
who had nothing to thank us for, beyond the punctual discharge 
of our weekly bills. Hearing that we were leaving, she sent a 
cordial message, wishing us “ Gliickliche Reise,” and added to our 
usual dinner a cold fowl which she “ hoped would be useful on the 
journey.” No tradesman sends back a receipted bill without 
adding “ Hine schine Empfehlung, und Herr—lisst schin danken.” 
These are only phrases, it may be said, but they are evidences of 
a kindly heart, and my own experience has been that they are not 
empty phrases, but are carried out on occasion by great readiness 
to render any little service. Further, it may be objected that 
the above are instances of kindliness, but do not prove the 
Germans to be polite. Well, we must, I think, distinguish between 
essential and conventional politeness. Certain broad rules of good 
breeding founded on consideration for others, a quick insight into 
their wishes, and a readiness to fall in with them at the sacrifice 
of personal convenience, an absence of self-assertion, respect for 
old age, a readiness to “render to all their due”’—these are what 
we may call the essentials of good breeding, and in these I have 
not found the Germans deficient. Little conventional rules of 
politeness vary in every country, and we have no right to impose 
our national idiosyncrasies as the infallible standard for other 
countries. In Germany a gentleman bows first, so does an inferior 
in age or rank; visitors make the first call; introductions are 
demanded to an extent which we in England should consider 
pushing ; a gentleman helping a lady to wine, first pours a little 
into his own glass, in case any dust should remain round the neck 
of the bottle ; it is customary to notice and praise the good cheer 
that is provided for you, and to congratulate your hostess on the 
success of an entertainment; the lady of highest rank is always 
entreated to sit on the sofa, which is at once vacated in her favour 
by its previous occupant. All these may appear to us trivial and 
even laughable points of etiquette, but they betray no essential 
want of good breeding, which I should be disposed to attribute 
rather to those, who, in a foreign country, refuse to observe these 
and similar innocent little customs. The following incident 
which happened to an English lady of my acquaintance in France, 
that land of polished manners, illustrates the difference between 
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essential and conventional courtesy. Overtaken one day in a 
heavy shower of rain, my friend took refuge under one of the 
colonnades of the Rue de Rivoli, and a Frenchman did the same; 
both wait for an omnibus, which presently comes in sight. The 
two advance simultaneously to find one vacant seat. The French- 
man with an air of extreme politeness lifts his hat to the lady, 
and takes the empty seat, leaving her much in the same frame of 
mind as the Scotch Elder, who, observing that a rich member of 
the congregation always politely bowed to the plate which he 
held, but contributed nothing to its store, exclaimed: “Gie us 
mair o’ your siller and less o’ your ceevility.” 

On the whole I must say that in some respects a counter-charge 
of unmannerliness may be brought against the English with some 
show of truth. The free-and-easy address, the slang, the sort of 
hail-fellow-well-met manner of a certain set of young Englishmen 
to ladies, does not contrast favourably with the invariable 
“ Gnidige Frau” and “ Gnddiges Fréulein” of a German officer, 
any more than the little familiar nod which is all that many 
English girls bestow on their elders, is to be preferred to the 
deferential manner and little half-curtsey which a German girl 
makes in shaking hands with a married lady. 

And now may I be allowed to advert to the common charge of 
unrefinement in habits of every-day life which is so frequently 
brought against Germans? It is true that there 7s a large class, 
highly educated so far as instruction in facts goes, of sufficient 
means to enjoy the refining influences of art and a certain amount 
of foreign travel, who are yet appallingly unpolished. I allude to 
the professional class, including doctors, ministers of religion, 
and university professors, and the upper commercial class, including 
bankers and rich merchants. With us this upper-middle class is 
our pride and our strength, with education (in the widest sense of 
the word) similar to that of the highest nobility, and no less 
refinement of habits and thought, possessing withal a sturdy 
independence, love of adventure and power of work, which make it 
the backbone of the nation. In Germany this class has no parallel, 
and English people who in ordinary travel come most into contact 
with the professional class compare it with our middle class and 
exclaim, “‘ How coarse and unrefined!” But as regards the Adel— 
“society ”—according to the definition given above, they are far 
from being unrefined, but compared with ourselves they are 
wonderfully simple in habits. They are undoubtedly a poorer 
nation, though their poverty is often exaggerated, because they 
spend much less upon show. There is more independence in 
social life. Frau von A. does not think it necessary to give 
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champagne because Baroness von B., who is twice as rich, does so ; 
nor does Baroness von B. expect to be served by men when she 
visits Frau von A., and turn up her nose at “ parlour-maids,” as I 
have seen English ladies do. People very sensibly spend their 
money in accordance with their own ficken, and living habitually 
well within their income, have a surplus to spend on their amuse- 
ments—the yearly Cur, which they go through comfortably without 
calculating every Pfennig ; their Christmas and birthday gifts ; and 
their large outlay in bouquets, which play a part in every family 
and social event. Our landlady belonged, it is true, to the Birger 
class, reckoning dentists, bankers and artists among her relations, 
but when she showed me her florist’s bill for six months, I was 
surprised to find it amounted to thirty-five marks; moreover she 
always had money to spare for concerts, charitable bazaars, and 
an occasional excursion, and from all she told me of her friends 
I should say their expenditure quite equalled that of persons 
similarly situated in our own country, but that good management 
in routine expenses left a wider margin for exceptional cases. 
The same principle is noticeable amongst the highest class. Ihave 
more than once been a guest at parties where members of princely 
families, ambassadors, and high military officials were present, and 
where one maid-servant and a hired waiter did all that was 
required, quietly and efficiently. At one large déjeuner only one 
servant waited, but everything at the table was cold, and the 
guests helped each other, and the hostess looked personally after 
the wants of every one. Tastes differ, but I for one confess to 
preferring this simpler plan to the English multiplicity of 
servants, who perpetually interrupt conversation by thrusting a 
dish between you and your neighbour, and necessitate frequent 
parentheses of “No, thank you.” Another advantage of this 
simpler mode of living is that it enables many to mix in general 
society whose birth and breeding entitle them to do so, but who in 
England would perforce retire into privacy because society entails 
too much expense, and they are too proud to accept hospitality 
and “make no return.” Social intercourse abroad is not confined 
to formal entertainments: people meet out of doors, sans géne, at 
open-air concerts, in coffee-gardens, at al fresco restaurants; or & 
walking party is arranged to a neighbouring point of interest, and 
when there, glasses of milk, or cups of coffee, are provided, and 
people enjoy themselves simply and thank the originator of the 
expedition with all sincerity for a “delightful afternoon.” The 
debit and credit system of social life is not carried out so scienti- 
fically as with us. Those who can afford it give dinners and 
_ dances, and are invited in their turn to a Kaffee-klatsch or afternoon 
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tea without any idea of the one having conferred and the other 
received a benefit. One very popular old lady whom I know well, 
a shrewd, amusing person, in her youth a maid of honour, and 
who has seen a great deal of the world, gives but two coffee parties 
in the year. She lives up three pair of stairs, and has only one 
little servant, who is always neat and presentable, yet these 
parties are quite social events. Every one goes to them, there is 
a sort of tacit understanding that best dresses are to be worn 
to do honour to the old lady, all exert themselves with a 
personal interest in making the party go off well, and though 
coffee, cakes, and perhaps ices form the whole refreshment, and 
are handed by the one pretty little handmaiden, yet it is always 
acknowledged to be a brilliant success, and is as popular as any 
entertainment where money is lavishly spent; and the dear old 
lady receives the simple and cordial congratulations, which are 
offered by all the guests, with an air of modest elation and 
conscious success. Again, when I was visiting the wife of a 
dragoon officer in a garrison town, two or three officers came to 
dine every day, and after dinner we made merry over the simplest 
games of dice and cards; all played “for love,” and this mild 
form of excitement gave most perfect satisfaction to all; I 
could not but contrast the highly pampered tastes of our own 
cavalry officers. 

One great secret of the pleasantness of society in Germany is 
that none are ashamed to enjoy themselves, or to express enjoy- 
ment. The nil admirari style of “young England” is unknown. 
People go into society because they like it, young men, aye and 
old men too, dance because it gives them pleasure, and go at it 
with a keen zest of enjoyment which it never occurs to them to 
conceal under a semblance of boredom; to be blasé is no evidence 
of high breeding. Shyness is very uncommon in Germany. The 
positive suffering which our English self-consciousness inflicts on 
its victims is extremely rare. Vanity is no doubt common in all 
countries, but the particular English growth made up of a timid 
self-importance (sufficient to make people imagine that they are 
objects of interest, but not self-confident enough to place them on 
a comfortable and unassailable vantage-ground of self-approval), 
and a strong sense of the ludicrous and dread of ridicule, is very 
seldom seen. Cowper, that keen and good-natured observer of 
human foibles, noted how free the French were from this 
provoking fault, and I think among all continental nations it is 
less common than with us. His words are very amusing : 


“ Our sensibilities are so acute, 
The fear of being silent makes us mute. 
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We sometimes think we could a speech produce 
Much to the purpose, if our tongues were loose, 
But being tied, it dies upon the lip, 
Faint as a chicken’s note that has the pip. 

* * 7 # * 


Few Frenchmen of this evil have complained ; 
It seems as if we Britons were ordained, 

By way of wholesome curb upon our pride, 
To fear each other, fearing none beside.” 


A word about servants. In their own country they are ad- 
mirable, clean, obliging and wonderfully hard-working, but they 
lack the finish of good English servants. One great merit they 
certainly possess: though orderly in their work, yet if the daily 
routine is interrupted, they are not utterly upset and demoralised. 
Our servant kept eight rooms clean, and very clean, never a speck 
of dust to be seen, cooked for herself and the landlady, fetched 
our dinner from the restaurant, carried up to our étage (the 
second) all the wood and water that was required, scrubbed the 
stairs and passage every week, and yet was always ready to run 
a message, or post a letter, and, dressed in her best, frequently 
went with me tothe evening concert, and came back to fetch me 
at ten o’clock. She was never in bed till eleven, and was at work 
by six, neat and smiling, with no shade of the weary jaded look 
so sad to see in an English “slavey.” It is a mistake to suppose 
that wages are very low in Germany ; twenty pounds is a very 
usual sum for a cook, and one servant we had in our lodging 
when she married had forty pounds in the savings-bank. The 
economy in a German household is that the servants live very 
plainly, and one does the work that with us would be divided 
between two or three. The feeling of attachment and interest in 
“the honour of the family,” so observable in Scotch servants, is 
very general, and without undue familiarity German servants are 
allowed to share in the joys and sorrows of their employers. The 
men-servants are strikingly free from the insolent swagger of 
“Jeames,” and show the same simplicity of nature as their 
masters. I remember a trifling incident which greatly amused 
me. When I was going to an audience ata royal Schloss, as I got 
out of the carriage a bow of my sash caught in the door, and was 
torn off. “Oh, what a pity, Gnddiges Fraulein!” exclaimed one 
of the flunkies who was assisting me. “Never mind, I can pin it 
on!” and producing a pin, he carried out his promise with a neat- 
handedness worthy of an old soldier, which no doubt he was. 

It is often said that German ladies take no interest in the poor. 
There is unfortunately nothing like the organised visiting of our 
district-visitors, nor any of the machinery which our parochial 
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organisation brings with it; but all the ladies I know belong to 
the “ Frauen Verein,” by which a great variety of good works is 
carried on; all take a kindly interest in the families of their ser- 
vants ; and I know many instances of the sick poor being visited 
and personally relieved. But many institutions which with us are 
supported by voluntary offerings and managed by a committee 
of gentlemen, are in Germany supported by Government and 
consequently are under Government control. 

And now, a few words on a difficult subject. Are the Germans 
a religious people? What do we mean by religion, and how are 
we to test it? Do we mean a punctual performance of outward 
forms of devotion, and a definite scheme of theology? In that 
ease, I fear I must say that the generality of the people are 
deficient. But if we mean a childlike dependence on a Heavenly 
Father whom they call “der liebe Gott ;” a loving, simple trust 
in “das Christkindlein,” a straightforward endeavour to live ac- 
cording to their conception of plain daily duty, then I should 
say the average German is a religious being. We hear much 
of infidelity, and amongst ministers of religion (especially the 
Calvinistic or Reformirte clergy) and in University cliques it is 
frightfully common; but amongst the mass of the people, in- 
cluding the army, I should say indifference rather than rational- 
ism is the prevailing danger. Many circumstances have tended 
to make the people, especially the Protestants, careless of 
religious observances. The prayers in church are too often 
formal, elaborate addresses to an abstract Deity which do not touch 
the warm hearts of a simple people; the average preaching, even 
when untainted by rationalism, is dry and hard, decidedly inferior 
to the sermons to be heard in Presbyterian places of worship in 
Scotland, where large congregations of hard-headed, hair-splitting, 
but keenly-interested men and women are attracted weekly by the 
prospect of an intellectual exercise dear to an intelligent and 
critical audience. The one part of the service which speaks to 
the hearts of the German people is the singing. This lifts them 
out of the visible into communion with the unseen. I think none 
can hear a large body of voices rolling out some grand chorale, 
and watch how familiar are the words of Klopstock’s or Paul 
Gerhardt’s hymns, without feeling that warm words of personal de- 
votion do find a ready response. There isa large body of so-called 
Pietisten, but they belong chiefly to the middle class, and by their 
rigid withdrawal from ordinary social intercourse have no great 
effect on the mass of the people. Then many really religious people 
shrink from attendance at churches where Socinianism is openly 
preached. In one town where the Stadt Pfarrer is rationalistic, 
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the English chaplain lends his church once a month for an 
Evangelisch-Lutherisch service, and this is always crowded. The 
usual hour for the Sunday service precludes the working classes, 
the women at any rate, from frequent attendance. Morning 
service is usually at half-past nine, and the afternoon service 
consists of Christenlehre or catechising, which does not attract 
grown-up people. Preparation for confirmation is carried out 
most carefully ; the usual course of preparatory instruction lasts 
two years, and it is quite a matter of course among the Lutherans 
that all who have been confirmed should make their first com- 
munion. One day in the year is strictly and religiously observed 
by Germans of all denominations, and that is All Saints’ Day. 
The Romanists after Mass go in solemn procession to the 
cemetery to lay flowers on the graves of their dear ones, and 
prayers are said by the priest. The Protestants observe the day 
no less carefully ; they too stand by the graves of their dead 
and pray a “ Vater unser.” Possibly the human element in this 
observance touches them more than the divine, but is it not true 
of us all, that in many ways, God “draws us with the cords of 
a man”? 

I cannot deny that the remarks I have been led to make are 
prompted by a warm affection for the kindly nation among whom 
I reckon many valued friends; I may put the most favourable 
construction on all I have seen, but I have seen all I have tried 
to describe. Every traveller can but give his own impressions, 
and my own conviction is that a certain amount of sympathy 
is necessary to.admit any one into the life of a foreign country, 
while others may hold that a judgment wholly from without is 
less partial. Be that as it may, I think all will admit, while 
noting national idiosyncrasies, what strikes us most is, that 


“One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” 











Mary Hamilton. 


SUGGESTED BY AN INCIDENT IN WHYTE MELVILLE'S Novet, 
‘THE QUEEN’s MARIES.’ 


“‘ YesTERE'EN the Queen had four Maries, 
The day she'll hae but three; 

There was Mary Beton, and Mary Seton, 
And Mary Carmichael, and me.” 


So runs the ballad,—but it says no more 

To tell us how of all the lovely four 

Around the Queen of Scots, in bower and hall, 
Sweet Mary Hamilton outshone them all. 


“She cares for all alike,” they said, 

“Tt cannot be that she will wed, 

It cannot be she e’er has known 

The love that lives for one alone.” 

How should they guess a poet’s soft tongue 
To her was passing dear? 

Or how, when Chastelar had sung, 
That Mary wept to hear? 

Yet it was so. His matchless art 

Awoke the secret of her heart. 


He did not know,—or would not see; 
He saw the flower that crowned the tree, 
Nor cared what Mary might confer,— 
He loved the Queen, and loved but her. 
Too rash to hide 
His love in pride, 
He dared an exile’s doom; 
Too bold to wait, 
He earned the fate 
Of those who thus presume. 

Nor would he bow beneath the blow, 
But staked his life on one mad throw. 
At dead of night 

He claimed the right 
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To look his last good-bye, 
And earned the meed 
Of that wild deed,— 

A traitor’s death to die! 


Then Mary’s love, when hope seemed lost, rose resolute and 
brave, 

She pleaded with the outraged Queen the captive’s life to save ; 

She pleaded long, she pleaded strong—love triumphed over 
fears. 

The Queen looked down with angry frown; then, touched to 
see such tears, 

In pity for such deep distress, her stern resolve gave way: 

“His life is yours to save,” she said, “but, ere the break of 
day 

He must be gone from out this land, nor ever come again; 

On any other terms but these to sue for life is vain. 

You love him, Mary? Ah, poor child! Well, save him an’ 
you can. 

A traitor!” quoth the Queen, “and yet—withal a goodly man! 

Stay, take this token ere you go (I dare not help you more), 

So you may pass the sentry’s watch and gain the dungeon 


door ; 

And now, good-night,—the hour is late. Our Lady give you 
aid!” 

And Mary went. “God grant,” cried she, “your mercy be 
repaid!” 


She did not shrink to face the gloom, nor tremble on the stair, 

A sudden strength was born of love, and daring of despair ; 

She gave no thought to useless grief, tears could not help her 
cause, 

When suddenly a sweet, sad strain broke forth and made her 
pause ; 

The captive poet had found in song a solace that could cheer: 

In rich, soft tone he sang alone—and Mary wept to hear! 


But when he saw ’twas she who’came, he flung his lute aside, 

And welcomed her as was his wont, with grace and courtly 
pride : 

““My chamber, Mistress Hamilton, is very poor, you see, 

Though one yet poorer still, I hear, to-morrow waits for me ; 

*Tis somewhat small, and somewhat damp, and scantly fed with 
light, 

And so I deem it kind in you to visit me to-night ; 
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Aye, Mary, it was kind in you to seek me in my cell. 

My Royal mistress—pray you, speak—how fares she? Is she 
well ?” 

“Yes, Chastelar. I come to bring the boon she deigns to give. 

(I won it hard by pleading long!) I come to bid you Jive. 

The plan is laid. I sought the guards, and brought them wine 
by stealth, 

I bade them fill their glasses round to drink her Grace’s health, 

And now the sleepy sentinels before their flagons sit ; 

There is enough, more than enough, to dull a soldier’s wit. 

The worthy Warden goes his rounds,—he will be long to-night,— 

I pray you, silence; let me speak, for time is swift of flight! 

One watchful servant with me came, James Geddes, our faithful 
Fool, 

A sorry guard, you say? Not so. With me a trusty tool; 

And when the wine has wrought its work, he will come here 
and knock. 

Nay, Chastelir, why smile you thus? Is this a time to mock? 

Then shall you don my cloak and hood, and, veiled from brow 
to chin, 

So none shall guess it be not I, pass out as I came in.” 

“The plan is good,” the poet replied, “and life to me is sweet, 

And yet,—I would not win it thus. Nay, Mary, ’tis not meet; 

Think of the cheated Warden’s wrath,—the soldiers drunk with 
wine,— 

Their brutal jests; and in their rage your life would pay for 
mine!” 

“And gladly would I have it so!” was Mary’s passionate cry. 

“What better guerdon should I ask than in your stead to die? 

Oh, Chastelar! Oh, Chastelar! And have you never guessed 

How I to die the death for you would count myself too blest? 

Yet I had never spoken thus, nor ever bared my heart, 

Did I not know that from this hour we evermore must part. 

Ah! had you seen the angered Queen, or heard her bitter tone— 

‘I grant his life,—but at your prayer, and on these terms alone: 

He leaves this land at break of day, nor ever comes again ’— 

You would forget my passion’s plea in pity for its pain!” 


She took his hand,—he flung it back; his thought was not for 
her. 

“Go, tell the Queen,” he cried, “I scorn the boon she would 
confer ; 

If every hair upon this head were each a life to lose, 

And she would pardon me for each, I would the gift refuse; 
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Because I dare to love too well!—Ah! come what may, my 
Queen, 

You cannot make such love as mine as if it ne’er had been!” 

Yet still did Mary plead with tears,—her thought was still to 
save : 

“Qh, peace! You know not what you say; is this a time to 

. rave ? 

Think—’tis the precious boon of life, once given us from above! 

Think what to such as you is death, you who were born to 
love, 

You who should share a song-bird’s joy as tameless and as 
free,— * 

Have pity on yourself—so young—have pity, too, on me! 

Oh, if you wait, they say your fate is fixed for break of day; 

Then, Chastelar!—Oh, Chastelar !—be rescued while you may!” 

“But nay!” cried Chastelar, in scorn, “I care not to be free; 

To live—yet see her face no more? That is not life to me.” 


The Warden’s step was on the stair, his hand was on the door, 

And Mary knew ’twas vain to sue and plead for rescue more ; 

Without a tear, without a cry, the captive’s hand she took, 

And pressed it with one lingering kiss, and gave him one last 
look ; 

Then with firm step and head erect, without a word she went, 

Her task was done, her life was lived, her love was vainly 
spent ; 

As in a dream she heard his voice: “Commend me to her 
Grace, 

And say ’tis sweeter far to die than ne’er behold her face. 

The sweetest, fairest, proudest Queen—I bid her thus farewell!” 

And Chastelar’s wild, changeless love rang Mary’s funeral knell. 


A floating mist at dawn of day, 

An ebbing sea, serene and grey; 

A flock of gulls that northward fly, 
And streaks of light along the sky; 
A city waking from its sleep, 

The rampart wall, the castle keep ; 
And one who paces to and fro, 

And counts the moments as they go. 
Despite the cold and falling rain, 
For all she knew her watch was yain— 
The fairest of the Maries kept 

Sad vigil while her sisters slept; 
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And, crouched behind a buttress stone, 
The faithful Fool made weary moan, 
And ever was his wail the same: 

“Oh, come awa’! Tm wantin’ hame!” 


But hark! What sounds of stir are those 
Within the castle square ? 
What mean the measured hammer-blows 
That strike the silent air? 
They mean that ere the sun be high 
The guards lead forth a man to die. 
And still that watcher down below 
Goes wildly pacing to and fro, 
And still that wailing is the same: 
“Oh, come awa’! Im wantin’ hame!” 


The floating mist had risen and fled, 

The yellow light was changed to red— 
The morning had begun. 

The castle ramparts, grey and cold, 

Were touched with tints of pink and gold 
Beneath the rising sun. 

Cheered by the warmth, the poor Fool crept 

From out the corner where he wept, 

And followed Mary as she passed, 

And took her hand and held it fast, 

Still whimpering as he called her name: 

“Oh, mistress! will ye no gang hame?” 


She did not move, she did not speak, she scarcely seemed to 
hear, 
When suddenly the Fool sank down, and cowered low in fear ; 
For deep and loud the cannon’s roar rolled o’er the ocean bed, 
To tell the world the blow was struck, and Chastelir was dead ! 
Then Mary, still in anguish dumb, gazed upwards on the sky, 
With one wild gesture of despair she flung her arms on high, 
And, as she sent her mute appeal aloft to Heaven, they say, 
The loveliest head in Scotland’s Court was streaked and patched 
with grey. 
Harriet L. Carpe-PEMperton. 
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Salvini’s Othello. 
By FANNY KEMBLE. 


Tue Othelli del Moro were a noble Venetian family of Greek 
extraction, coming originally from the Morea, the land of the 
mulberry. Their armorial bearings exhibited three mulberries, and 
are surmounted by the ducal cap or bonnet, testifying that the 
dignity of Doge of Venice had belonged to some member or 
members of the family; the name of Desdemona, which is of Greek 
derivation, seems to point to the tradition of Morean ancestry. 

Whence Shakespeare derived this family name, which he has given 
as an individual one, to his hero, making him at the same time a 
Moorish military adventurer in the Venetian service, a condottiere, 
not of Spanish, but of African descent, is not apparent, any more 
than that of his Grecian-named Italian wife, daughter of a Venetian 
senator. 

In Cinthio’s story, from which he is supposed to have taken the 
incidents of his drama, the hero is only mentioned as “ I] Moro ;” 
and it is probable enough that the existence of the patrician family 
of the Othelli, and the device on their shield (which he has transformed 
from mulberries into strawberries, and from a heraldic mark of 
property into a fancy embroidery on a handkerchief), were alike 
unknown to him. 

There is no reason for his having so changed them ; whereas there 
is a manifest necessity for his alteration of the circumstances con- 
nected with the theft of the handkerchief, in which Emilia’s com- 
plicity is demanded by the course of the plot, and which, in the 
Italian story, is committed by a little child of Iago’s, of whom the 
heroine is represented as very fond, and who steals her handkerchief 
from her girdle, while she is petting and playing with it. The 
manner of her murder moreover, which also required change, and 
which in Cinthio is suggested by the villainous father of the child, is 
beating her to death with sand bags, a form of assassination very 
effectual, and little liable to detection. 

In the conception of this, his most terrible tragedy, Shakespeare is 
commonly held to have illustrated chiefly, if not wholly, the passion 
of jealousy and its consequences, but Shakespeare never wrote to 
illustrate single passions. (The ‘Othello’ is properly the tragedy 


of jealousy—as ‘ Macbeth’ is of ambition, and ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
of love.) 
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He never wrote anything of lower or lesser scope than the human 
life of human beings; a subject of such immense, profound, and 
intricate variety and complexity, that he alone, of all writers, in all 
ages, has approached an adequate treatment of it. His plays do not 
exhibit men and women with single characteristic qualities, but with 
predominant ones; they are not one-passioned moral, or one-ideaed 
mental deformities—monomaniacs ; nor did he ever write under the 
shallow and narrow influence of a premeditated morality. The truth, 
as he perceived and reproduced it in his works, was, as in the life he 
copied, absolutely moral—z.e., God’s government of the world; and 
intuitively and instinctively, by his supreme gift of poetical insight 
and inspiration, he showed forth in his creations that truth which 
alone is literary, and literal morality. 

The purpose Shakespeare proposed to himself, was to write 
dramatic pieces for the playhouse of his day, to which he belonged ; the 
purpose he accomplished was, to “hold the mirror up to nature ” with 
a force and fidelity, not only unsurpassed, but hitherto unapproached, 
by any writer of any other time or country. 

But besides its being denied that Shakespeare had any such inten- 
tion, as a mere dramatic illustration of the passion of jealousy it may 
be asserted that Othello is not a jealous man. A man indeed of 
passionate and sensual temperament, and sudden stormy temper, but 
also of magnanimous and unsuspicious mind, in whom, although the 
animal element, which is powerful in him, may have inclined to 
the infirmity which mixes with the love of such natures—the noble 
moral and intellectual qualities predominating, preserve him from 
its habitual influence. Nor can we imagine his jealousy originating 
in his own mind, or without the diabolical suggestions of Iago; the 
pathetic witness he bears to his own nature, as that of one, “ not 
easily jealous, but being wrought—perplexed in the extreme,” is its 
true description. 

Iago is a jealous man, and very rightly so. Othello naturally 
believed in the integrity of others, being himself upright, and Iago 
naturally believed in their depravity, being himself depraved ; and 
while Othello accepts the perfidious suggestions of the man whom he 
believes honest and devoted to him, Iago’s keen insight assures him 
that the Moor’s noble and trusting nature “ will as easily be led by 
the nose as asses are ;” for the children of this world are undoubtedly 
wiser in their generation than the children of light. 

Iago suspects his wife of adultery with both his professed friends, 
Othello and Cassio; and acknowledges his purpose to be revenged on 
the former for this supposed injury as the motive of his actions, as 


well as his envy of Cassio’s military advancement, and promotion 
over him. 
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“The thought whereof (Emilia’s infidelity) 

Doth like a poisonous mineral gnaw my inwards— 
And nothing can or shall content my soul 

Till I am even with him wife for wife.” 


In considering the incidents of the play, it is not a little remark- 
able that they admit of hardly any ground for Othello’s jealousy. Iago 
works not so much upon any evidence of existing jguilty intercourse 
between Desdemona and Cassio (the circumstance of the handker- 
chief being the only fact by which he sustains his accusation) as 
upon the disturbance which he creates in Othello’s preceptions, and 
the dire, inextricable perplexity into which he plunges him, by his 
craftily combined assertions about the general profligacy of the 
Venetian women—Desdemona’s prenuptial intimacy with Cassio and 
her treachery towards her father ; adding to these, every intolerable 
suggestion of Othello’s personal disadvantages of age, complexion, 
station, &c., calculated to make her passion for him appear an 
abnormal caprice, and piercing with a thousand poisoned stings the 
wretched withering victim of his moral and mental vivisection. 

The course of the play, however, allows really no probable oppor- 
tunity of intercourse between Desdemona and Cassio. 

Othello on the day of his marriage is ordered to Cyprus, and leaves 
Desdemona in charge of Iago, and accompanied by Emilia, to follow 
him; they, and he, and his lieutenant, Cassio, sailing for, and 
arriving at, Cyprus in different vessels. On the evening of the same 
day—that of their arrival—the riot in the court of the castle takes 
place, followed immediately by Cassio’s disgrace, and dismissal from 
Othello’s service. After this, whatever may be the period supposed 
to elapse before the end of the tragedy, no one scene occurs in which 
Desdemona is alone with Cassio, nor is any reference whatever made 
to any such meeting as possible between them. Cassio, after his 
propitiatory aubade to the general and his lady, begs to see her 
woman Emilia, and solicits from her an opportunity of speaking with 
Desdemona alone: but this alone simply implies a comparatively 
private audience, from which Emilia herself (the constant attendant 
upon her lady) would certainly not have been excluded; and the 
open manner of his application to her, and of her receiving it, testify 
at once to the known purpose of the desired interview,—his obtaining 
Desdemona’s influence with her husband for his pardon. The inter- 
view so requested is presently granted, in a scene which is described 
as a “spree before the castle,” where, of course, Desdemona is 
accompanied by her invariable attendant Emilia ; and the only other 
occasion on which they meet, is when she is, as usual, escorted by 
Emilia, and joined by Cassio, whois accompanied by Iago. Of the fact 
that Desdemona was invariably chaperoned by her waiting-woman, 
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Othello shows himself quite aware, when he questions her as to her 
lady’s demeanour towards Cassio ; as to her holding any whispered con- 
ference with him, or sending her attendant from her for her fan, her 
gloves, or on any other pretext. The play itself therefore presents 
no occasion of intercourse between Cassio and his wife that could 
justify Othello’s suspicions ; and this has been regarded as an inten- 
tional indication on the part of the author of the inherent vice of the 
passion of jealousy—which “makes the meat it feeds on” and con- 
verts “ trifles light as air into proofs as strong as Holy Writ.” 

But the course of the plot in this particular is quite as likely to be 
the result of carelessness, as of purpose, on the part of Shakespeare ; 
and of the only two meetings between the supposed lovers, Emilia 
and Iago are witnesses. 

I have called ‘ Othello’ the most terrible of tragedies, because of the 
intolerably painful spectacle it presents of the utter subjection of a 
noble human soul to the great adversary Sin,—in the shape of a 
keenly intellectual, and absolutely base one, a proper Devil. The 
moral prostration of that heroic, simple man, under the down-tramp- 
ling of such a creature as Iago, is pitiful beyond all pity, especially 
as the infirmity of nature, which renders him liable to such a downfall, 
seems light in the balance of comparative vice and virtue. As to our 
superficial perceptions and imperfect conclusions, the appointed con- 
sequences of wrongdoing not seldom appear terribly disproportionate 
to their causes, and we arraign in our shortsighted judgment 
Supreme Justice with the exclamation, “Some innocents ’scape not the 
thunderbolt.” 

Othello’s was certainly not a suspicious nature; but his fervid 
Southern temperament, besides a sudden violence of temper, akin to the 
tropical storms of his native climate, has a powerfully sensual element 
in its love, which on the rousing of suspicion would inevitably lead to 
jealousy. Of the passionate character of his love, Shakespeare has 
given throughout the play repeated indications, so strong and vivid 
as to mark the animal nature in its tenderness, which prepares one 
for the climax of its ferocity. 

In that desperate exclamation of its agony— 

“Oh thou need! 


Who art so lovely fair and smell’st so sweet 
That the sense aches at thee!” 


what an intensity of passionate love and anguish is expressed ; in the 
very paroxysm of his fury, his dread lest his purpose of killing her 
should be defeated by her overmastering charms— 


‘ I'll not expostulate with her, lest her body and beauty unprovide my 
mind again.” 
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Again in the lines— 


“ Yet I'll not shed her blood, 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster,” 


the exquisite perception of her personal loveliness predominates over 
his thirst for revenge; and the infinitely sorrowful sense of her 
pernicious power for evil— 


“Yet she must die else she'll betray more men.” 


and in that last poignant exclamation of passion uttered between 
his fatal farewell kisses— 


“O balmy breath that doth almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword;” 


all of them utterances that witness to a quality that belongs equally 
to his love, hate, jealousy and revenge. 

In the consideration of the play of ‘Othello,’ especially from the 
point of view of representation, the great wrong of which he is 
guilty in his marriage is very generally overlooked. The charm of 
his simple heroic character is so captivating, that no one wonders 
Desdemona was won by it; and in his noble justification before the 
Senate, we lose all sense of sympathy with the poor old man, whose 
daughter has deceived and deserted him, and yet that very apology of 
Othello’s, so masterly in its graceful and dignified simplicity, begins 
with these words: “ Her father loved me, oft invited me,”—he was 
the beloved guest of her father, and stole his daughter from him ; an 
overmastering passion has often produced such an act of disloyalty, 
and never assuredly without in some way or other incurring just 
retribution. 

Othello’s disloyalty to his friend, and Desdemona’s to her father, 
are a poor foundation for mutual confidence in each other; and 
though in the hour of his short-lived triumph of joy, he vehemently 
flings aside Brabantio’s bitter warning, “ Look to her, Moor,” &c., 
that poisonous germ, dropped into his mind, revives, under the 
malignant breath of Iago, into a brood of scorpions; nor to the 
instances of his wife’s duplicity adduced by his tormentor, can he 
reply anything but that dismal “ And so she did;” and when poor 
Desdemona, crushed to the earth by her husband’s ill usage, bethinks 
herself of her past, she sobs in miserable memory of the “ downright 
violence and storm of fortune,” in which, for love of him, she;forsook 
her father—“’Tis meet I should be used thus, very meet!” Neither 
she nor Othello, nor probably any spectator of the play, bestows a 
thought upon the lonely and bereaved old man ; but Ludovico, stand- 
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ing over Desdemona’s corpse, white as her wedding sheets in which 
she lies, tells us that he died of a broken heart: 


“Poor Desdemona, I’m glad thy father’s dead, 
Thy match was mortal to him—and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain.” 


She had killed her father ; and Othello the kindly old friend who 
“loved and oft invited him.” And so from beginning to end of the 
tragedy, the supremacy of one ungoverned passion after another, 
gives the sorrowful answer not to “why,” but to “ how,” that “demi- 
devil ” Iago could thus ensnare Othello’s soul and body. 

Of the various actors who have illustrated the character of Othello, 
Garrick wears the crown of traditionary excellence. Of his appear- 
ance in the part, one can hardly think without smiling at Dr. 
Johnson’s exclamation— Pompey, why where’s the teatray ?” when 
one recalls the slight small figure, with the blackened face, and court 
suit of dress coat, long flapped waistcoat, knee breeches, silk stockings, 
and high-heeled shoes—the full-dress costume of Garrick’s day, 
in which he played Othello, Macbeth, and all the great parts of his 
tragic repertory. What Dr. Johnson would have said to Edmund 
Kean’s more picturesque, but quite as inaccurate dressing of the part, 
might have had some reference to the quondam circus rider or har- 
lequin of obscure provincial theatres, for which characters Kean’s 
short tunic and bare arms and legs were certainly a more appropriate 
costume, than for the Venetian general. Of John Kemble’s Othello, 
we lately heard an enthusiastic eulogy from one of the yet surviving 
spectators of it and worshippers of his fine dramatic qualities ; 
which, however, failed to convince us that Kemble’s Othello could 
have been anything but the judicious rendering of the part by an 
intelligent man with a decided fitness for his art in general, but as 
decided a natural unfitness for that especial character—though we 
believe, upon the highest authority, that his Coriolanus and Hotspur 
(both fiery natures of the most impatient quality) were excellent. Of 
all modern Othellos, Edmund Kean’s is the only one that deserves 
meution as fulfilling the character conceived by Shakespeare, or as 
worthy to be compared with the fine performance of it which the 
great Italian actor, Salvini, has exhibited to the English public, 
and which I do not hesitate to pronounce the finer of the two. The 
fault of Kean’s Othello, as indeed of all his parts, was that it was not 
an artistic whole :—separate scenes, and single passages, were given 
with admirable truth, vigour and beauty, but the entire character 
was comparatively unstudied and unworked, and gave one no sense 
of a complete conception, or a harmonious execution. The passages of 
pre-eminent force and passion were of such an overmastering quality, 
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that they left an indelible impress on the memory, and seemed, as 
it were, revelations of the entire character ; like masterly outlines by 
a perfect artist, they gave in a few touches the likeness of the whole 
man, and remained alone. The Othello of Kean, as it lives in one’s 
mind :—his eyes and voice were alike admirable instruments for his 
purpose, the first by their splendour and fire, the last by its fine tone 
and touching inflection ; his person was wanting in dignity, though 
his movements were not wanting in grace, but his whole demeanour 
lacked the fine and impressive element of repose; and when not in 
action he was comparatively insignificant. 

Kean’s delivery of the famous speech, “ O, now farewell,” in the 
sustained music of its profound sadness, was a perfect piece of 
pathetic declamation ; his exclamations of “ Blood, Iago, blood, blood!” 
“ O Desdemona, away, away, away!” and the intolerable conviction of 
his own fatal error conveyed in the “ O fool, fool, fool!” were incom- 
parable utterances of passion and emotion, but they were, so to speak, 
detached utterances and broke from the rest of the scene like 
sudden flashes of lightning, and not like an increase of the illumi- 
nation shining throughout the whole part—his was a fine partial 
rendering of Othello. The natural qualifications of Signor Salvini 
for his profession are remarkably fortunate. His figure, which is 
finely proportioned and of commanding height, is gracefully easy in 
movement, and gracefully dignified in repose; his face is handsome 
when the features are at rest, and wonderfully powerful and 
expressive in the infinite variety and shades of emotion which it 
conveys ; and his voice is at once one of the most sonorous, melodious, 
and pathetic instruments on which human speech was ever played— 
an organ of extraordinary vibrating depth, and touching tenderness : 
alike excellent in the delivery of sustained poetical declamation, and 
in the sudden utterances of violent passion, or the most pathetic 
expressions of love and grief—an incomparable voice! But to these 
natural advantages Signor Salvini has derived small help, if not 
indeed some hindrance, from the inferior quality of his coadjutors, 
and the barren baldness of the merely scenic part of the representa- 
tion; his fellow-actors are painfully below the level of his great 
impersonations, and the comparatively bare boards of his stage 
appointments quite unworthy of them, especially when compared 
with the exquisite perfection of the scenic setting of Shakespeare’s 
plays to which their latest representations have accustomed us. 
Signor Salvini’s acting is indeed the whole of his Othello, as of all 
his other parts. 

And first for his pre-eminent characteristic, his absolute, simple 
naturalness—and by this, we by no means wish to be understood 
as referring to the mere imitation of trivialities either in speech 
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or action, which has of late gone by that name; the naturalness 
of Signor Salvini’s acting is identical with that of Shakespeare’s 
writing, and as unlike the acting sometimes miscalled “natural ” 
as Shakespeare’s blank verse and rhymed dialogue are unlike the 
common speech of vulgar men. 

The simplicity of his demeanour, the propriety of his gestures, the 
changes of his countenance, the inflections of his voice, are all so tive, 
that the effect of a reality of the highest and noblest nature is 
irresistibly produced upon the spectator ; who, from the complete con- 
ception of the whole, and the complete execution of the parts, receives 
an impression equally satisfactory to his dramatic sensibility and his 
critical judgment. Such art is a soul of the highest order, clothed 
in a body that belongs to and becomes it—and is thus natural. 

Salvini’s delivery of the defence before the Senate is admirable in 
its soldierlike simplicity, and his sudden folding Desdemona in his 
arms as Brabantio goes out, the very translation into action of his 
answer to the old man’s bitter warning, “ My life upon her truth,” 
and the part so grand and finished as a whole, is full of similar 
details of exquisite fidelity to nature. 

The sudden choking of his utterance in his overwhelming joy 
when he finds his “soul’s joy” safely arrived in Cyprus, brings a 
similar sensation into the throats of those who hear him; and the 
vehement tenderness with which, in the midst of the uproar in the 
court or square, which he is called up to quell, he snatches the cloak 
from his own shoulders, and wraps Desdemona in it, is like the 
passionate, apprehensive gesture of a mother folding her child from 
dangerous exposure, and recalls Hamlet’s pathetic description of his 
father’s devotion to his mother, “ who would not suffer the winds of 
heaven to visit her face too roughly.” 

The look and intonation and gesture with which he dismisses 
Desdemona, before the exclamation of “ Excellent wretch, perdition 
catch my soul, but I do love thee!” are of such ineffable tenderness, 
that words seem superfluous to supplement them, and the spoken 
expression of it feeble in comparison. The “ business,” as it is 
technically called, of his sitting at the table absorbed in writing, 
during the opening of Iago’s first attempt upon his trust in his wife, 
is very judiciously conceived, and heightens the effect of the careless 
severity with which he answers him. 

The gradual birth and growth of his suspicions are wonderfully 
given in the gradations of their increasing vividness; but though 
the climax of the great scene in which they culminate in his furious 
assault upon Iago, is one of the most terrible outbursts of passion 
that can well be represented, we think it no finer, if, indeed, as 
masterly, as his description of the desperate perplexity of his mind 
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his intolerable alternate double doubt of Iago and Desdemona, his 
helpless struggle in the intricate net of guile in which he is 
inextricably involved; and, finest of all, and beyond all comparison 
superior to Kean’s fine declamation of the famous passage, is Salvini’s 
heart-broken and heart-breaking delivery of that “farewell” to 
the hitherto purpose and passion of his life, his military glory. In 
the scene of his reception of the embassy from Venice, and his 
interjections while he is reading the order of his recall from the 
Senate, elicited by Desdemona’s conversation with Ludovico, the 
concentrated fury of his muttered comments on her speeches to her 
cousin, and the final frenzy with which he strikes her across the 
face with the paper he was trying to read, are a wonderful pre- 
paration for the splendid resumption of self-possession, and the 
majestic and dignified courtesy with which he salutes the Venetian 
envoy on leaving him. The last scene of the play presents technical 
difficulties in its adequate representation which have never yet been 
even partially overcome, and which would require Mr. Irving’s genius 
for stage arrangements to cope with satisfactorily in any degree. 

The audience, of course, cannot be expected to sit by and see 
Desdemona smothered: the curtains of the alcove in which the bed 
is are therefore lowered during that operation, but it is very desir- 
able, if not absolutely necessary, that she should be both heard and 
seen when she gasps out her dying exculpation of her husband, 
and while she is perpetually apostrophised by Emilia, Othello, and 
Ludovico. The lines addressed to the lamp, “ If I quench thee, thou 
flaming minister,” should certainly be spoken with the light in near 
juxtaposition to the bed, and the intense pathos of the following 
ones, “ When I have plucked the rose,” &c., can only be given with 
due effect—and what effect Salvini’s voice would give to them !—by 
Othello leaning over his sleeping wife. 

The close of this scene is so intolerably painful, that we confess 
to a cowardly desire to see it end as speedily as possible. ‘“ O thou 
Othello that wast once so good,” &c., is too acute a note of misery 
to be dwelt upon. In this scene we confess to have been less struck 
with Salvini’s Othello than we had expected, for we had been pre- 
pared by repeated descriptions of his terrific, savage ferocity, for a 
display of passion’and power greater than that of the performance. 
But Signor Salvini varies from evening to evening in some of the 

Shades of rendering his characters, and moreover had been strongly 
criticised for the terrible and almost excessive demonstration of 
fury of his last scene, and he certainly has much toned it down, 
for it could not be accused of any savage element of ferocity in 
the opening part, and suggested at its close nothing but the utter 
exhaustion of a nature overwhelmed under the strain of its previous 
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protracted struggle, and its final deplorable overthrow by irresistible, 
evil circumstance. ‘ Who can controul his fate?” 

Of this fine performance we could say much more, but will only 
express a sincere hope that we may not have witnessed it for the last 
time. To those who would see the extraordinary powers of this 
great actor in their most remarkable contrast, we should advise 
witnessing in succession his Gladiatore and Curado in the ‘ Morte 
Civile ’"—an ungrateful part, in a displeasing play, and for that reason 
perhaps, upon the whole, his most admirable artistic achievement. 

We wish we could see him in Coriolanus, which we believe he 
has acted in Italy, and we envy those who have seen him in the 
part of Garrick (often represented on our stage by Mr. Sothern), and 
still more the fortunate spectators of his performances in some 
of Goldoni’s pleasant plays, with Madame Ristori for his helpmate. 

Not very long ago, we read with much interest and curiosity a 
paper, purporting to be by Signor Salvini, upon some of Shakespeare’s 
characters—especially Macbeth and Hamlet—in which some 
opinions were put forth, of such startling singularity that we 
think few English readers or actors of Shakespeare would have 
been willing to endorse them. The paper in question appeared in 
an American magazine, and written in very good English, was 
signed Tommaso Salvini, and was therefore, we presume, either an 
original composition by the celebrated actor, or a translation which 
he had approved of. He suggests with regard to Hamlet, that he— 
Hamlet—should speak the whole of the Ghost’s part himself, as 
though he were repeating word for word what his father is saying, 
the Ghost himself either not appearing, or at any rate not uttering 
any part of what Shakespeare puts into his mouth—Hamlet as it 
were speaking aloud what is thus immaterially imparted to him. 
Of course, as a fulfilment of Shakespeare’s purpose, such a rendering 
of the scenes with the Ghost of Hamlet’s father is altogether inad- 
missible; and the mere difficulties of such a double representation, 
or acting of two parts at once, might well be pronounced insuper- 
able, though we hesitate to say what impediment of this kind 
Signor Salvini’s genius might not overcome. The other extraordi- 
nary and far more inadmissible suggestion in the paper, is that the 
sleeping scene of Lady Macbeth belongs truly to the character 
of Macbeth, and was probably so originally intended by Shakes- 
peare, but transferred, “on the persuasion of some pretty actress,” 
to the part of Lady Macbeth. (Had Signor Salvini forgotten that 
there were no “pretty actresses” in Shakespeare’s day?) This 
is a psychological error, far deeper even than the critical one it 
involves, but would demand too much space for its refutation to 
permit of entering upon the demonstration of it here. 
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These very extraordinary indications of what appear to us false 
conceptions of situation and character in two of Shakespeare’s 
principal plays, in one of the finest actors, have tended to confirm 
our opinion of the absolutely intuitive nature of acting, and the 
compatibility of its existence in the highest degree entirely apart 
from the analytical faculty, by which nevertheless it may be tested, 
and stand the test triumphantly. Mrs. Siddons’ written reflections 
on Lady Macbeth and Queen Constance, illustrated but feebly the 
personages of whom she was the incomparable dramatic represen- 
tative; and when Schlegel (like a prig and a good critic, both of 
which he was) complained bitterly of Mme. Unzelmann’s incapacity 
to say anything worth listening to about her parts, or his elaborate 
analysis of them, one of Rachel’s brilliant circle, perhaps herself, 
retorted: “Do you think that divine woman cua give you a reason 


for what she does? One might as well expect you to act her parts 
like her.” 


The position of the bed (which for all the purposes of the scene 
would be altered with advantage to the side of the stage), by which 
Othello is constrained to turn his back to the audience while 
addressing Desdemona, if she remains in it, has we suppose induced 
Signor Salvini to make her come from the alcove and speak the 
greater part of the dialogue standing in front of it; an alteration of 
the stage tradition which hurts the effect of the scene, and is untrue 
to the intention of Shakespeare, who makes Othello tell his wife that 
she is on her death-bed, and in reply to his furious command, “ Peace, 
be still,” receives the answer, “I will ; what is the matter ?” with which 
the terrified woman .cowers down upon her pillow like a poor fright- 
ened{child. Indeed the whole scene loses its most pitiful element, by 
allowing Desdemona to confront Othello standing, instead of uttering 
her piteous pleadings for mercy in the helpless prostration of her 
half recumbent position ; although we have no doubt that a most 
powerful effect might be produced by any actress equal to the 
situation, who should herself rush from the bed to Othello’s feet, as 
she utters the piercing denial, “ No, no, no; send for the man and ask 
him.” 

Of Signor Salvini’s mode of killing himself, which may be 
correctly Moorish, we can only say that a Venetian dagger, with 
which he might with perfect propriety be armed, would illustrate the 
words, “I took by the throat the circumcised dog, and smote him 
thus ”—that is, struck, stabbed him—better than the drawing a curved 
weapon across his throat. 
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Che Unwilling Guest. 


(From the Hungarian of M. JOKAI. Translated by ROGER NORTH, 
R.A., from a German version.) 





Tue old Baron did not require much pressing, but soon began his 
story :— 

I think, my friends, you have all heard of the Countess Repey— 
the younger, of course—the bewitching little sprite, my little 
black-eyed princess. 

Mine! I only wish she were mine. You must all know her. I 
suspect you have all lost your hearts to her, as I have done; yet 
I, insignificant as I am, have been most favoured. I drove in the 
same carriage with her for a whole night! True, there was a 
chaperon present, but I will not have my good luck disparaged. 
But may the devil fly away with such good luck! 

One evening, in an evil hour, it occurred to her that her 
presence was indispensable at a ball which was to take place at 
Arad on the following night. 

She immediately ordered her carriage. I was the only person 
near at hand. ‘“ Please, dear Baron,” she cried, “escort me to 
Arad.” 

“Dear Baron, dear Baron!” what answer could I give her? 

“Countess, ma déesse, it is dark as Erebus; the carriage will be 
upset ; we have to cross three rivers—it will be a wonder if éven 
two have safe bridges. We shall be drowned, Countess ; our road 
lies through a forest of vast extent, lonely as the grave, and 
infested with thieves and murderers. We shall be assassinated—I 
could not protect you alone! Besides, why should we hurry so? 
Let us have an early cup of tea, and set out in the morning; we 
shall reach Arad by noon, and you will have the whole afternoon 
for your toilette. Let us start to-morrow, Countess.” 

My representations were futile—she would start instanter. You 
know how obstinate she is. She said she “did not wish to post- 
pone everything till the last moment,” she wished “to recover 
from the fatigue of the journey.” “How can I step straight out 
of the carriage into the ball-room after being heated, jolted, 
crushed and tumbled by the drive ?” 

And besides, she has a mania for driving at night—it is “so 
lovely, so romantic ; the stars, the frogs, the moonbeams.” These 
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were all pretexts—she was determined to satisfy her whim at any 
cost. 

Enfin, what should I do? accompany her, or stay alone in the 
castle ?—a sweet alternative. I chose the former course; in her 
gratitude she allowed me the privilege of sitting opposite her in 
the carriage. 

The truth will out; it was devilish pleasant; I was almost 
oppressed with marks of the Countess’s favour. First she confided 
a bandbox to my care, then her muff, then her travelling-bag ; 
lastly, a pair of goloshes. Next she fell asleep—deaf to all conver- 
sation, she slumbered soundly; occasionally when the carriage 
jolted over a stone she would wake with a start: “Where is the 
travelling-bag ? Where is the muff? Are you sure you are not 
sitting on the bonnet-box? For Heaven’s sake take care, dear 
Baron!” Then she fell asleep again; then the chaperone, who 
was suffering from migraine, began a querulous conversation, whim- 
pering piteously the while. I closed my eyes, feigning sleep. 
Suddenly the carriage stopped and began to heel over on one side, 
as if it also was about to seek repose. 

The coachman jumped off the box and came to the window. 

“Tam almost afraid, your ladyship, that we have lost our way.” 

“ What matters?” answered the Countess; “ does not the road 
lie before us? drive on, of course.” 

“There is a road, my lady, but where does it lead ?” 

“Tt must lead somewhere.” 

“ But I am afraid it will lead us to a place not altogether safe.” 

“What a fool you are! Every place is safe—where are we 
now ?” 

“In the forest of Szalonta.” 

“Well, this forest ends somewhere. If I remember right it 
only takes two hours to drive through it either way.” 

“ But the coachman is afraid ”—J ventured. 

“Ts he paid for being afraid ?” 

“ He is afraid, dear Countess, that something disagreeable may 
happen to you.” 

“ That’s no affair of his.” 

“ Or that the horses ‘3 

“Well, that’s his look-out.” 

“That there are some poor devils in this forest who try to get 
their living by——” 

“Folly! Isn’t our coachman a poor devil himself?” 

“Yes, yes; but he means those poor men who are in the habit 
of relieving one of a horse, and not unfrequently of a carriage too. 
Countess, ma déesse, it is no joke; they might steal the horse, 
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take our lives, or even worse. If I only had my revolver with 
me!” 

“So that you might have it stolen too,” jested the fair fiend. 
Thereupon she opened the carriage door, and, before I could pre- 
vent her, leaped gracefully out into the darkness. ‘Oh, what a 
lovely night! How fragrant the forest is! how the glow-worms 
sparkle! Look at them, dear Baron!” 

“Look? what am I to look at? It is pitch dark, I cannot see 
anything.” 

“Nothing? Is not that a light gleaming under the trees 
yonder ?” 

My blood curdled. We were close to the robbers’ den. The 
coachman had also descried the light; he now said, in a voice 
which resembled that of a man who was being hanged : 

“That is the inn, my lady, frequented by the poor men.” 

“Capital! Drive to the inn, coachman, for we have no other 
refuge for the night.” 

I was in despair. ‘ For Heaven’s sake, Countess, what are you 
going todo? This is a notorious den of thieves, where we shall 
all be assassinated ; the host is a confederate ; many travellers have 
already met their death. Only lately I read in the papers 4 

The diabolical creature interrupted me with a loud laugh. 

“These are only old women’s tales,” she said; “ who is afraid 
of such imaginary bogeys? If there were a hotel anywhere near, 
we should of course drive to it. As it is, we must put up with 
the tavern.” 

So saying, she told the coachman to follow her slowly with the 
carriage; she meant to advance on foot, to show him the way. 
Remonstrances were useless, she threatened to penetrate the 
esarda alone if we would not accompany her. The little Countess 
would have done it too! As we approached the building, strains 
of gipsy music became audible. 

“Strange!” jested the Countess, “we wanted to go toa ball, 
and here we have suddenly lit upon one. How very fortunate!” 

With these words she walked up to the door. 

For a moment I reflected that it would be wisest to leave her 
here, and to betake myself to the forest; but it would not have 
been right to forsake her, and, besides, I had no choice, for Made- 
moiselle Césarine, the chaperon, had seized my arm, which she 
would not relinquish. Poor creature, she was half-dead with 
fright, and shook like an aspen-leaf. At some distance we could 
hear the wild shouts with which those assembled in the tavern 
accompanied their dance. Nothing daunted by all this, the 
Countess boldly opened the door and walked in. 
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We entered a long low room, stained with smoke. In my first 
fright I fancied that I beheld at least fifty bandits dancing and 
singing before me. Subsequently, when I had somewhat recovered 
myself, I counted them, and it appeared that they amounted to 
nine in all, including the landlord and the three gipsies who 
formed the band. Five, however, are plenty! I wished them all 
at Jericho. Five muscular, gigantic fellows! Their heads almost 
touched the ceiling. Their pistols—each had one—were lying in 
a corner of the room. I noticed them at the first sight. ‘“ Well, 
we shall be lucky if we ever leave this den alive,” thought I. 

When the fellows saw us they paused in their dance, and stared 
at us with great sparkling eyes. Our temerity astonished them. 
My little Countess advanced into the room, and with a bewitching 
smile addressed them as follows: 

“Pray forgive us for having disturbed you in your entertain- 
ment; we have lost our way, and as the darkness prevented 
us from driving any farther, we beg you to give us shelter for 
the night.” 

One of the five bandits advanced towards her—he was the hand- 
somest and slimmest of them all. He twirled the ends of his 
moustache, took off his hat, rattled his spurs till they rang again, 
and, bowing low to the smiling Countess, he said that he did not 
feel the least disturbed by her appearance, but was delighted at 
the honour. He, Fekete Jofzi (my blood ran cold—Fekete Jofzi, 
the notorious brigand of the day !), was paying the reckoning that 
evening, and so as host he took the liberty of inquiring who it 
was he had the honour to address. Before I could make a sign 
to prevent her, the Countess recklessly answered : 

“Countess Repey, residing in your immediate neighbour- 
hood.” 

“T have the good fortune to know the name. The old Count 
once sent a bullet after me, but missed his aim. Pray be seated, 
Countess.” 

Here was a pleasant acquaintance! The Countess sat down on 
a bench. Fekete seated himself beside her. He never asked me 
to sit down; he seemed utterly unconscious of my’ presence. 

“Where were you driving at such a late hour?” he inquired. 

“Don’t tell him! Don’t tell him!” I telegraphed with my 
eyes. 

Me To Arad, to the casino ball.” (“Farewell to your ball dress 
and jewels!” thought I.) 

“Indeed! It was a lucky chance for us that brought you here. 
We are giving a ball too, and if her ladyship does not despise 
our invitation, I think I can promise her a delightful evening. 
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Our gipsies are excellent musicians: they play csardas which 
make the blood course like fire through one’s veins.” Turning 
to the musicians, he added, “Let us have your song of ‘The 
Beautiful Woman,’ and mind how it is played.” 

Without another word the barefaced fellow, as soon as the music 
began, slipped his arm round the waist of the fair Countess, and 
swung her into the middle of the room. 

Another impudent fellow rushed up to Mademoiselle Césarine, 
who was half fainting from fright and agitation, and pulled her up 
todance. After a few turns he passed her on to another—this was 
repeated till the poor creature found herself in a sad plight. 

The Countess, on the other hand, was gliding about amongst all 
the noise with the same calmness and enjoyment as if she were 
waltzing on the waxed floor at Arad. 

She was never lovelier or more seductive than at this moment. 
I have often seen Hungarian dancing, both at the theatre and at 
balls, but I shall never forget the way in which these two danced. 
First the Betyar with majestic steps led his partner once or twice 
round the room, his face proud, his gestures imposing. Suddenly 
he sprang into the middle of the room with a loud shout, the fiery 
Hungarian music waxing wilder and wilder. 

Slowly, with steps full of grace, the Countess commenced the 
dance. She fluttered about like a butterfly, touching every 
flower, but alighting on none. Now and again the bandit bent 
over her, as if about to embrace her ; suddenly stopping, he would 
throw back his head and turn aside with wonderful grace, the 
bewitching little fairy floating towards him at one moment as if 
about to throw herself into his arms, then drawing back and luring 
him hither and thither in pursuit of her, the glance of their 
eyes alone showing that they formed one couple. At last the 
Betyar turned round completely and placed himself in front of the 
gipsies, as if he had turned his back on his partner, wishing in his 
rage todance quite alone ; again with one bound he resumed his 
place before her, their hands met, and he waltzed round with her at 
lightning speed. It almost made me giddy to watch them. 

I feared all the time that the unblushing rogue would in his 
excitement be rude to the Countess. He had ample opportunity. 
One misdeed more or less could matter nothing to a man with 
a@ price on his head—the Countess was quite in his power. I was 
determined that if he forgot himself or displayed any impropriety 
in his manner towards the Countess, I should make a rush for the 
pistols, and shoot him down like adog. What are you smiling at ? 
Parole @honneur ! I was bent upon it! 


Nothing of the kind occurred. Fekete led the Countess to her 
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seat, reverently kissed her hand, and then turned to me. Laying 
his hand familiarly on my shoulder, he said : 

“ And you, old gentleman, you are not dancing.” 

(Insolence! “Old gentleman” to me !) 

“Thank you, I cannot dance.” 

“Indeed, that alters the case.” He turned away to the Countess : 
“Pardon us, your ladyship, for not being duly prepared for the 
reception of distinguished guests. I hope you will be content 
with what we have; it is not much, indeed, but none the worse 
for that.” 

He alluded to the supper. It was a sumptuous banquet, I can 
tell you! A small kettle filled with slices of lamb was placed on 
the table, and the whole band gathered round it. The riches of 
the world would not have procured a plate; each person fished 
scraps of meat out of the kettle with a pocket-knife and a bit of 
bread! My little Countess ate as though she had had nothing for 
three days. The captain of the band himself selected the tit-bits 
for her, and cut several pieces of white bread. Her appetite was 
excellent. 

Fekete suddenly remarked that I was taking no part in the 
repast. He first frowned ominously, but soon recovered his temper, 
and smilingly inquired why I did not eat. 

“Eat away! eat away, old gentleman; this will fatten you— 
stolen meat is very nourishing.” 

“ Thank you,” I answered, “it is too highly seasoned for me.” 

The wine of course was served in a kulatsch—such people know 
nothing of glasses. After their custom Fekete drank first himself. 
Rubbing the neck of the vessel with his wristband, he handed the 
wine to the Countess, who took it readily and, putting her lips to 
it, drained a hearty draught. Think of it, my friends! she drank, 
and a good deal too! 

Once more it came to my turn: “ Drink, old boy” (“ old boy ” he 
had come to now), “drink, just to wake yourself up.” 

“Thank you, I am not allowed to drink; I live homeo- 
pathically.” 

“Ah!” laughed he, “I understand, similia similibus.” (He 
even understood Latin!) “TI also follow the homeopathic system, 
yesterday wine did me an injury, to-day I cure myself with wine.” 

I felt sure that they wished to intoxicate us first, and then take 
our lives. How they could drink, too! Though only five in 
number, they emptied a cask of wine and rose from the table 
perfectly sober. Whilst the others took some wine to the gipsies, 
the captain again approached your humble servant : 

“Well, well, old gentleman” (“Devil take you, with your ‘old 
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gentleman !’” thought I) ; “ you don’t eat, drink or dance? How 
do you pass your time? Do you play cards?” 

He took a pack of cards from his pocket. 

“Now,” thought I, “he wants to find out how much money 
I have.” 

“T don’t do that either,” I answered ; “I have never played.” 

“No matter. Illsoon teach youa game—it’s very easy. Look 
here! I put one card here, and another there. You stake on that, 
I on this, whoever’s number first turns up wins the stakes.” 

The shameless fellow wanted to teach me lansquenet—as if the 
acquirement of this game had not cost me two of my estates! Yet 
I had to allow him to teach me. I had a little silver and some 
coppers in my pocket—this I thought I might risk. 

“What! you don’t want to play for coppers with me? Whom 
do you take me for, sir? Here is the bank.” 

He threw a whole pile of brand-new ducats on the table. I 
had a few gold pieces in a pocket-book ; tremblingly I laid one on 
acard. The cards were shuffled, and I won. The robber paid me. 
At no price would I venture to take up my winnings. I left it as 
a fresh stake. I won again, and did the same thing. For the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth times I won. Thick drops of perspiration 
covered my forehead. It is not exactly one of the pleasures of 
life to win money from a robber. The seventh time also the 
stakes were mine. I quivered like an aspen-leaf. Why had I not 
had this ill-timed luck at Presburg during the Diet? How ar- 
dently I prayed that Providence would relieve me of the money 
and allow the robber to win for once! Vain the wish !—for the 
eighth time also I was the winner. Now indeed I was a dead man. 

“Qld boy,” said the robber, with a smile, “ you must be in love 
with the beautiful Countess, or you would not have such good 
luck at cards.” The man still had the face to joke at my expense. 
My heart beat as if it would burst when he shuffled the ninth 
time. “ There it is, you’ve won again!” Fekete struck the table 
with his fist so that the gold jingled, and rose from his seat. 
“Tf you went on winning like this, old gentleman, I might in an 
hour lose all the money of the neighbourhood,” he cried, with a 
laugh, putting the remaining pieces of money in his pocket. 

Tremblingly I ventured to offer him the sum which I had won. 
Proud as a hidalgo, he cast a glance of withering scorn at me. 

“What do you take me for, sir? Put your money into your 
pocket, or I will throw you and it out of the window.” 

Good God! what was I to do with this money, which had 
doubtless already been the cause of bloodshed, and would probably 


lead eventually to my own destruction ? 
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In my trepidation I threw it, large sum as it was, to the 
gipsies. I regretted the act at once; it betrayed the fact that I 
was rich, and that money was no object to me. The gipsies 
overwhelmed me with thanks, and offered to play me anything I 
liked. I sent them to the Countess to be rid of them. Without 
much pressing the Countess, with the voice of a syren, set up one 
of her favourite Volkslieder. Forgetting in the perfection of 
the melody all the surrounding circumstances, I applauded as 
madly as if I were in my opera box at Pesth. The bandit 
captain applauded just as heartily, and volunteered to sing himself. 
He favoured us with one of those indigenous melodies which 
may be heard in every village at the corner of every street. The 
song ended, he turned to me: 

“ Now, old gentleman, it is your turn, we must have your song.” 

I was in a sad quandary. I sing !—under such circumstances 
too !—I who, except the song “ Fare thee well, thou silent house !” 
had never been able to learn a tune in my whole life. 

*‘T—I cannot sing—I can’t sing at all!” 

(The fiend of a woman who had got us into this fix always 
laughs immoderately when I absently begin to hum an operatic air. 
I have a high squeaking voice. A peacock is more melodious.) 

The Countess begged me in French to sing something, as my 
refusal might be hurtful to all. That was all that was wanting— 
what was I to do? Convulsed with terror, my heart transfixed 
as it were with fear, I commenced: “ Fare thee well, thou silent 
house !” 

I sang in a soul-stirring, yet ear-splitting fashion. Painfully 
enough I got half-way through my song; when in my third 
strophe, by an unlucky mischance, I made an agonising shriek. 
The Countess could no longer contain herself, but ‘burst into a 
hearty laugh. The bandits also began to laugh; and, lastly, I 
myself joined the chorus, though I had little cause for merriment. 

The dance was then renewed. The Countess was unwearying. 
They danced till dawn. Not till the sun’s first rays began to 
peep through the windows did she interrupt the festivities, and 
beg her partner, as it was high time, to have the horses put to. 

“We shall now see their true aspect,” thought I; “may God 
have mercy on our souls!” 

The robber went out, roused the coachmen and the servants, 
had the horses harnessed, and then announced that the carriage 
was ready for our departure. 

“Of course they mean to murder us on our way,” thought I. 

I got inside the carriage with more alarm than I alighted. It 
seemed so suspicious to me that they did not demand my purse. 
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The chief of the band at the same time mounted his horse and 
accompanied us to the high road; after directing us on our way, 
and expressing hopes that we should enjoy the ball, he took leave 
of us, and rode off to rejoin his companions. 

I did not breathe freely till we reached Zeried. I then began to 
reproach the Countess with her very thoughtless conduct, and 
to remind her how great had been the danger to which she was 
exposed, from which my authority alone had rescued her. Who 
knows what might have happened to the Countess had I not 
been with her? The humiliation, too, of dancing the csarda 
with Betyars till daybreak! 

She listened quietly to my reproaches; when I had finished, 
she said : 

“ A propos of daybreak, dear Baron, are you not sleepy ?” 

“ Not in the least,” I answered crossly. 

“Then be so good as to sing me the song which you left un- 
finished.” 

You may imagine how quickly I became sleepy. 

Thad flattered myself that the Countess would fain purchase 
my silence with some of the sweetest marks of her favour. How 
mistaken I was! We reached Arad at about six o’clock—half-an- 
hour later all the fashionable world were in possession of the 
details of the story. She even robbed me of this slight satis- 
faction. 

She was the belle of the evening. She did not dance, however, 
and thus failed to follow up her latest triumph; yet she was 
queen of the ball. She pleaded weariness as her excuse. I can 
well believe she was weary after dancing eighteen csardas in one 
night. I had not danced at all, yet I was confoundedly tired. 

I hastened to the card-room. “I am in luck to-day,” I 
thought. They were playing lansquenet at one table. “NowI 
shall pluck you, my pigeons.” Nicely I did pluck them—I lost 
all my ready money, and incurred a debt of a thousand gulden. 

Six months after these events I read in one of our political 
organs the announcement that Fekete Jofzi, the celebrated robber 
chief, was lying in prison at Szegedin, ‘condemned to death, and 
that he would be executed according to law, in that town. I at 
once hastened to tell the news to our little Countess. 

“What a pity!” she remarked, laying down the paper ; “he 
was such a charming dancer!” 
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Mrs. Aphra Behn. 


Tue literature of the Restoration is as little studied now as the 
literature of the Reformation. Of the poets of the Restoration 
even Dryden is scarcely read, whilst Etherege, Sedley, Aphra Behn, 
Shadwell, Crowne, even “Glorious John” himself, as a playwriter, 
are only names, and we are as little acquainted with what they 
wrote, with what once made those names famous, as though they 
had been literati of the Celestial Empire. Not so much, however, to 
change or caprice of public taste is this oblivion due, as to the canker 
in their writings, which has for ever destroyed their popularity-—_the 
canker of immorality. Too faithfully these writers reflect the age in 
which they lived, and as modern delicacy and refinement have shrank 
farther and farther from the shameless grossness of that age, so 
have those who pandered to its vicious tastes sunk lower and lower 
in popular estimation until they have at length been wholly discarded. 

People usually believe that what is not read is not worth reading, 
and so those who have never opened a page of the Restoration 
drama in their lives, will inform you that it is perfectly worthless, a 
mere mass of indecency with a few grains of wit scattered here 
and there, which, when found, are not worth preserving. This, 
however, is only the judgment of ignorance. Were we to Bowdlerise 
the literature of the ancient and modern world, and preserve what is 
only pure and decent, according to our nineteenth-century notions, I 
am afraid we should greatly reduce it, for genius and propriety—at 
least of expression—have not necessarily a close affinity with each 
other. 

It has come to be recognised that the hypocritical severity of 
the Puritan period by the law of reaction led up to the licentiousness 
of the Restoration. From the refined and elegant rule of Charles I. 
—who, in spite of his political faults, was, as a monarch, the most 
appreciative patron of art and literature that this country can 
boast—the nation was suddenly delivered over to a reign of gloom 
and terror and intellectual paralysis. The theatres were closed, 
the actors whipped; poetry, painting, music, every fine art the 
practice of which distinguishes the man from the beast, was placed 
under a ban and its exercise forbidden; a gay dress, a hearty 
laugh, or a smiling face, was regarded as a sign of a Malignant, 
of a child of Satan dangerous to the saints; only grim-looking 
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figures and sour faces were to be seen, only sighs, groans, nasal 
whinings and discordant psalms were to be heard; and although 
there were many earnest men who conscientiously acted up to their 
professions and devoutly believed that by such means alone their 
salvation could be secured, there were also hypocrites in abundance, 
who wore the sanctimonious cloak only to conceal every abominable 
vice. Who then can wonder that when this hideous nightmare was 
lifted off a stifled nation, when the black pall that hid God’s sky was 
rent away, and man’s natural instincts were once more allowed free 
play—who can wonder that in the delicious sense of newly-recovered 
liberty, man should fall into riotous excesses, that for a time he should 
eschew every virtue that had a memory of puritanism in it? Who 
can wonder that the poet and the player who had been banished the 
country, proscribed, anathematised, scourged, imprisoned, should take 
their revenge by flouting at everything their oppressors held sacred, 
by plunging into a saturnalia of excesses? Place a banquet before 
a man who has hungered for years, and is it to be expected 
that he will be as’moderate and decorous in his feeding as those 
who eat plentifully every day? So abhorrent was the slightest 
suspicion of puritanism to those whom it had persecuted that men 
feared to be moral or even decent lest they should be suspected of it, 
and exaggerated their vices in mere bravado; the pent-up, sinful 
desires of a couple of generations were let loose upon one, and 
public virtue and morality were for a time whelmed beneath it. Yet 
after all, this corruption was only upon the surface, only affected that 
small portion of societyiwhich constituted the Court and its surround- 
ings. Puritanism in the milder form, which is only now just begin- 
ning to disappear, and some of the ugly features of which, notably 
its tyranny, linger only in Radicalism, was the creed and the practice 
of the country at large, and the libertinism of the capital was wholly 
alien to the spirit of the nation. 

Of all the Restoration dramatists, the worst offender against the 
proprieties was the once notorious Mrs. Aphra Behn. The morals and 
manners of an age, at least as they appear upon the surface, are as a 
rule more faithfully reflected in the writings of women than of men. 
Men engaged in literary pursuits are seldom content to accept an age 
as it is, they are either more keenly conscious of prevailing shams 
and absurdities than the opposite sex, and picture them from a more 
or less exaggerated point of view, or, if they be of a graver and 
severer cast of mind, they are more reticent in their exposure of those 
darker deformities. But women, whether they be of the conven- 
tional type which from the cradle is taught to conceal and repress 
every natural instinct and to regard the code of society as in sacred- 
ness second only to the Scriptures, or denizens of that forbidden 
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land which lies behind the hedges of orthodox morality, are almost 
invariably subjective and imitative in their writings, and reflect with 
almost unconscious fidelity the thoughts, habits, feelings of the world 
in which they live, whether that world be great or commonplace, noble 
or corrupt. ‘Those who would fully realise the utter grossness, and 
the depths of degradation into which the moral nature of men and 
women descended in the age of Charles II., must turn not only to the 
pages of Etherege, Sedley, Wycherly, and Grammont, but to those of 
the lady whose name heads this article. 

There was not a more famous name in the Restoration period of 
our literature, nor one to which more homage was paid, than that of 
the “ incomparable Astrea,” as she was called by her contemporaries. 
Her wit, her beauty, her “‘ingeniousness” were the theme of every 
_ pen, but alas for the evanescence of such fame! For at least a 
century and a half she has been read only by the literary student 
and by those curious in old literature ; to all others she is only a name. 
It must be confessed, however, that the oblivion into which her 
writings have fallen is well merited, although, as we hope presently to 
show, they by no means deserve the unqualified condemnation which 
recent critics have pronounced upon them. Before, however, entering 
upon an examination of the works, let us take a brief glance at the 
few biographical facts that have come down to us. 

She was descended from an excellent Kentish family, residents in 
Canterbury. The year of her birth is uncertain, but it was some- 
where in the reign of Charles I. Her father, whose name was Johnson, 
was appointed, through the interest of his relative Lord Willoughby, 
Lieutenant-General of Surinam and of six-and-thirty islands adjacent. 
But he did not live to enjoy his advancement, as he died upon the 
voyage out. His widow and children, however, took up their abode 
in Surinam for several years. At the time of her leaving England 
Aphra was a mere child, but a precocious one it would seem, since 
we are told that she was already celebrated for her beauty, for the 
wit and vivacity of her conversation, and for writing “the prettiest, 
soft, engaging verses in the world ;” that she left behind her “the 
sighs and tears of all her friends, and breaking hearts of her lovers.” 
It was during her stay at Surinam that she learned the history of the 
African Prince Oroonoko, who had been sold to slavery, and upon 
. whose adventures and those of his gentle wife Imoinda, she founded 
her famous novel, to which Southern was indebted for the materials 
of his once celebrated tragedy. What position she or her parent 
held at Surinam is not recorded; but, upon her return to England 
we are told that she gave Charles II. “such a pleasant and rational 
account of his affairs there, and particularly of the misfortunes of 
Oroonoko, that he desired her to deliver them publicly to the world, 
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and was satisfied of her abilities in the management of business, and 
her fidelity to his interests.” 

Soon after her arrival in England she married a merchant of Dutch 
extraction, named Behn, and the next thing we hear is that the King 
had fixed upon her “ to transact some affairs of importance abroad, 
during the course of the Dutch war ”—in plain words, employed her as 
a spy. Among the many adorers whom the complaisance of a phleg- 
matic husband permitted her was one Vander Albert, a merchant of 
Utrecht, a man of great interest and authority in the States, who had 
fallen in love with the syren during a temporary sojourn in London, 
and upon whose passion she intended to work for the service of her 
country. She took up her abode in Antwerp ; and thither upon the 
wings of love hastened her dupe. With all the finesse of a perfect 
eoquette she intimated that he must ask for no reward until he had 
by long and faithful services convinced her that he deserved it, and 
those services were the betraying the secrets of the States. One day, 
towards the end of the year 1666, he informed her that Cornelius de 
Wit had with De Ruyter proposed to the States to sail up the river 
Thames and destroy the English ships in their very harbours. “ This 
proposal of de Wit,” he added, “concurring with the advice which 
the Dutch partisans in England had given ’em, was well received ; 
and you may depend, my charming Astrea, that it will be put it 
execution, for I can further assure you that we have that good corres- 
pondence with some Ministers about the King, that being insured 
from all opposition, we look on it as neither a thing of danger nor 
difficulty.” No sooner had he taken his leave than his treacherous 
inamorata sat down and wrote a full account of the plot and dispatched 
it to London. But whether the Minister to whom she communicated 
this momentous intelligence was one of those with whom the Dutch 
Government was, according to her lover, in communication, or whether 
he could not believe the enemy capable of such astounding audacity, 
be that as it may her warning was received with contemptuous ridicule 
and the letter was actually shown about asa capital joke. Upon 
which a friend in England wrote her some very significant advice, to 
the effect that it would be a more profitable employment for her to 
lay aside politics and divert her friends with some pleasant adventures 
of Antwerp, either as to her lovers, or those of any other lady of her 
acquaintance, as in that way she would be more successful than in 
her pretences of state, since here she would not fail pleasing those 
she wrote to. Very soon afterwards Mrs. Behn had the triumph of 
knowing that her supposed joke had turned out a very terrible fact, 
and that De Ruyter had actually burned the English men-of-war in 
Chatham harbour. The incident is worth a volume of commentary 
upon the Government under which Charles IT. disgraced and all but 
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destroyed his kingdom. In the meantime she followed to the letter 
the advice of her friend and wrote very free epistles descriptive of her 
adventures with Meinheer Vander Albert and a certain aged admirer 
whom she calls Van Bruin, whom she tormented, fooled and laughed 
at much in the fashion of one of the heroines of her own comedies ; nor 
did the more favoured lover fare much better—to judge by her account 
of a certain adventure in which he was a principal performer, but 
which is somewhat too freely described to suit modern decorum. Her 
sketch of Van Bruin is comical enough, and she made good use of 
this comical figure thereafter in her comedies. “ Imagine to your- 
self an old, overgrown, unwieldy Dutchman, playing awkwardly over 
all that he supposed would make him look more agreeable in my eyes. 
Age he found I did not admire, he therefore endeavoured to conceal 
it by dress, peruke and clumsy gait; respect he was informed I 
expected from a lover, which he would express with such comical 
cringes, such odd sort of ogling, and fantastic addresses, that I could 
never force a serious face on whatever he said ; for let the subject be 
ever so grave, his person and delivery turned it into a farce. There 
was no piece of gallantry he observed performed by the young 
gentlemen of the city but he attempted in imitation of them, even to 
poetry ; but that indeed was in his own language, and so might be 
extraordinary for aught I know.” 

Mr. Behn must have died very soon after his marriage, for 
during this sojourn in Holland she was a widow, and still in all the 
bloom of youth and beauty. All was arranged for a marriage 
between her and Van Albert when she took her departure for 
England; but while he was making ready to follow her he was 
seized with a fever at Amsterdam, of which he died. It was not 
until her return from her Dutch expedition that Mrs. Behn com- 
menced as dramatic author, the date of her first comedy, ‘The Forced 
Marriage,’ being 1671, and from that time, to use the quaint language 
of her biographer, she devoted herself “entirely to pleasure and 
the Muses.” With the exception of a few passionate love-letters 
addressed to a gentleman, to whom, after the fashion of the time, she 
gave the classical name of Lycidas, but who does not appear to have 
reciprocated her passion with equal warmth—a mysterious reference 
to “considerable trusts that were reposed in her of such import that 
her friend must not presume to insert them,” and a chronological list 
of the plays in the ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ these are all the records 
we possess of what must have been a strangely adventurous and 
romantic career. 

Yet by the aid of her plays, and of such hints as those given above, 
we may picture something more. The lady who could so glowingly 
depict the loose gallantry of her age, and draw such women as the 
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keroines of her comedies, must have had a large experience in the 
scenes she so vividly described. A modern Aspasia, an English 
Ninon de l’Enclos, her house was the favourite resort of all the 
witty, dissolute and gallant society of the age. Those,” says a con- 
temporary, “ who had the happiness to be personally acquainted with 
her, were so charmed with her wit, freedom of temper and agreeable 
conversation, that they in a manner adored her.” If we may accept 
the favourable estimate of her character given by a lady biographer, 
we must believe that the lack of the one virtue was largely com- 
pensated by an abundance of others. “She was of a generous, 
humane disposition, something passionate, very serviceable to her 
friends in all that was in her power, and could sooner forgive an 
injury than do one. She had wit, humour, good-nature, and judg- 
ment; she was mistress of all the pleasing arts of conversation ; she 
was a woman of sense and consequently a lover of pleasure. For my 
part, I knew her intimately, and never saw aught unbecoming the 
just modesty of our sex; though more gay and free than the folly of 
the precise will allow.” Gildon tells us of the invincible gaiety of 
her disposition which could maintain itself in the midst of the 
severest disappointments, and that such was her command of 
thought that she could write when surrounded by company, and 
even join in the conversation at the same time. 

She died, after a long illness, in 1689, and is buried in the cloisters 
of Westminster. Of all the tombs of the famous actors and drama- 
tists of the Restoration contained within that ancient quadrangle, 
those of “the incomparable Astrea” and Mrs. Bracegirdle can alone 
be traced; upon those two the inscriptions are still plainly legible, 
generations of feet have worn away all the rest. 

Mrs. Behn’s dramatic works are seventeen in number.* Of these 
one only, ‘ Abdelazar ; or, the Moor’s Revenge,’ is a tragedy, and that 
is not original, being only an alteration of the old play of ‘ Lust’s 
Dominion,’ formerly, but erroneously, ascribed to Marlowe; three, 
‘The Forced Marriage, her first production, ‘The Young King,’ 
and ‘The Widow Ranter,” are tragi-comedies; the remaining 
thirteen are comedies pure and simple. The tragedy may be dis- 
missed in a few words; wherever the scene rises to any true power it 
is borrowed from the original, while the alterations are in the turgid, 
bombastic vein of the Restoration. ‘The Young King’ is written 
partly in blank verse, partly in rhyme, after Dryden’s manner. The 
plot is founded mainly upon one of the old French novels, of 
Louis XIV.’s time, Gomberville’s ‘Cléopatre.’ The scene is laid in 


* The ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ makes them eighteen. But one play given 


in its list, ‘ The Debauchee,’ is not included in the collected edition of her 
works. 
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Dacia in some unknown period of history, and the principal story is 
that of a young king who, in consequence of the oracle having fore- 
told at his birth that terrible misfortunes would fall upon the kingdom 
should he ever be permitted to reign, has been kept immured in a 
lonely castle overlooking the sea, and has never seen any human 
being except his tutor. 

Ultimately, however, in consequence of the victories of the 
Scythians, with whom the Dacians are at war, the people rise and 
compel the Queen-mother to give him his birth-right. There are 
besides, as in all Mrs. Behn’s plays, a couple of underplots. The 
most important turns upon the love of Cleomena, a beautiful Amazon, 
the king’s sister and the one destined to occupy his throne, for 
Thersander the Prince of Scythia. Thersander, in disguise, has 
entered the Dacian lines for the purpose of endeavouring to effect the 
escape of his friend Amintas, who has been taken prisoner, and has 
even fought upon their side to lull them into security. While she 
is hunting one day, Cleomena finds him sleeping upon a bank. 

“Oh Gods! who’s this with so divine a shape?” she exclaims. 


“Gently remove the hair from off his face, 
And see if that will answer to the rest. 
All lovely, all surprising! oh, my heart, 
How thou betray’st the weakness of our sex.” 


When he awakes and sees her his raptures are equal to her own, 
and he tells her that he is Clemanthis, the name he has assumed. 


She has heard of his wonderful deeds of daring, and loved him by 
anticipation. 


“‘Could’st thou salute me, mistress of the world, 
Or bring me news of conquest over Scythia, 
It would not reach so kindly to my soul 
As that admir’d, illustrious name of thine.” 


She tells him that the nation have resolved “to give her to that 
prince who does most powerfully advance the ruin of the King of 
Scythia,” and he promises to place the crown of Scythia upon her 
head. But the course of true love never did run smooth : Honorius, 
Cleomena’s uncle, determines to bestow his daughter Olympia upon 
the young warrior ; Cleomena being told of this and seeing him in 
apparently loving converse with her cousin, believes him to be false, 
and without deigning any explanation, after in her jealous fury 
offering to kill him, casts him off. When he has left the camp she 
learns the truth—that in order not to offend her uncle he has been 
obliged to dissemble with Olympia. In the meantime Thersander has 
rejoined his countrymen and defeated the Dacians. Then, still 
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enthralled by his passion, he once more dons his disguise and returns 
to the enemy’s tents. When he arrives there he finds them casting 
lots for the man who shall challenge Thersander to single combat ; his 
own name is thrown in and the lot falls to him. In this dilemma he 
changes clothes with his friend Amintas, who undertakes to represent 
Clemanthis, while he resumes his proper character. 


—So T’ll order all the blows I give, 
They shall not wound nor hurt thee, 
For still remember I must be the victor.” 


But no sooner has Thersander left him than some ruffians employed 
by Artabazes—one of the courtiers, who is jealous of the favour shown 
to Clemanthis—deceived by the dress, fall upon Amintas and leave 
him for dead. When assistance arrives he is asked how he came 
thus wounded ; attempting an explanation, he begins: 

“ Know, sir, Thersander, Prince of Scythia ” but is unable to 
proceed. It is now supposed that Thersander, fearing tomeet Clemanthis 
in open fight, has thus treacherously assassinated him. Cleomena 
vows to revenge him, and disguising herself in his clothes, takes the 
place of the supposed Clemanthis in the pre-arranged single combat ; 
animated by vengeance she fights so furiously that Thersander cannot 
help wounding her. Then, although unrecognised by her, he 
discovers that it is his Cleomena, and in a state of distraction is 
borne off by his Scythian guards. The complications now increase 
rapidly : the King of Scythia sends a messenger to propose « marriage 
between his son and Cleomena, which proposition, as the Scythians 
are the victors, is greatly approved of by the Dacians; but she, 
drawing a dagger, vows to plunge it into her heart ere she will 
become the bride of her lover’s murderer. .Then disguised as a 
country boy, she gains admittance to the prince’s tent, and crying 
“ Here’s to thee, dear Clemanthis,” stabs him. Thersander recog- 
nises her, but she, still ignorant of her terrible error, exults in the 
deed and is only grieved to hear there is some hope of his recovery. 
While she is detained in the Scythian tents, news is brought her that 
one of the ruffians has confessed it was not Thersander but Artabazes 
who set him on to murder Clemanthis. Then, full of grief and 
remorse, she seeks the prince to beg his forgiveness, and discovers 
that Thersander and Clemanthis are one and the same person. The 
dénouement is obvious. 

When Amintas, mistaken for Clemanthis, has been left for dead 
by the assassins, he is found by Urania and conveyed to that same 
“Druid’s” hut, where his wounds are healed. There is almost a 
flavour of Shakespearian pastoral about the pretty speech Urania 
makes when she and her lover are about to depart : 
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“How loth I am to leave these pretty shades, 
The gods and nature have design’d for love ; 
Oh, my Amintas, wou’d I were what I seem, 
And thou some humble villager, hard by, 

That knew no other pleasure than to love, 

To feed thy little herd, and tune a pipe, 

To which the nymphs should listen all the day ; 
We'd taste the waters of these crystal springs, 
With more delight than all delicious wines ; 
And being weary, on a bed of moss, 

Having no other canopy but trees, 

We'd lay us down, and tell a thousand stories.” 


There is nothing so pretty and so pure as this in any other of 
Mrs. Behn’s plays. But although, as we have seen, she could write 
flowing and at times poetical blank verse, it was not on this or on 
powerfully written scenes that she depended for the success of her 
plays, but on a rapid series of striking events and situations, drama- 
tically arranged, that never allowed the spectator’s or the reader’s 
interest for a moment to flag. The dramatis persone of ‘The Young 
King’ have little in common with ordinary humanity ; the incidents 
are crowded in a fashion that would make a transpontine melodrama 
look barren beside it, yet, although at times they overstrain the most 
elastic credulity, they are presented with a force, an absence of 
“talkiness,” and a knowledge of stage effect that veil their absurdity. 
Tt is an excellent example of the romantic play that was popular at 
the period, and of the author’s better style, for which reason I have 
dwelt so long upon it. 

‘The Widow Ranter,’ although by no means one of her best 
plays, is curious as presenting a picture, satirical and highly coloured 
undoubtedly, but probably not far from correct of what she had 
witnessed of life and manners in Virginia, in the early part of 
Charles IT.’s reign. As such, a few extracts may not prove un- 
acceptable to the reader. In the first scene we are introduced at 
a tavern to some members of the honourable Council of the State, with 
the suggestive names of Dullman, Timorous and Booser. They begin 
by jesting with Flirt, the landlady, upon her partiality for Parson 
Dunce, to which she answers : 

“Say what you please of the Doctor, but I'll swear he’s a fine 
gentleman, he makes the prettiest sonnets, nay, and sings ’em himself 
to the rarest tunes. 

“Tim. Nay, the man will serve for both soul and body; for they 
say he was a farrier in England, but breaking turn’d Life-guard-man, 
and his horse dying, he counterfeited a deputation from the bishop, 
and came over here a substantial orthodox. 
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“ Flirt. Your honours are pleased, but methinks Doctor Dunce is 
a very edifying person, and a gentleman, and I pretend to know 
a gentleman, for I myself am a gentlewoman ; my father was a baronet, 
but undone in the late rebellion, and I am fain to keep an ordinary 
now, Heaven help me. 

“Tim. Good lack, why see how virtue may be belied! We heard 
your father was a tailor, but trusting for old Oliver’s funeral, broke, 
and so came hither to hide his head. 

“ Flirt. Your honour knows this is a scandalous place, for they 
say your honour was but a broken exciseman, who spent the king’s 
money to buy your wife fine petticoats; and at last not worth a 
groat, you came over a poor servant, though now a Justice of the 
Peace, and of the honourable Council. 

“Dull. Hang ’em scoundrels, hang ’em, they live upon scandal, 
and we are scandal proof. They say, too, that I was a tinker, and 
running the country, robbed a gentleman’s house there, was put into 
Newgate, got a reprieve after condemnation, and was transported 
hither—and._ that you, Booser, was a common pickpocket, and being 
often flogged at the cart’s tail, afterwards turned evidence, and when 
the times grew honest was fain to fly.” Their conduct in every way 
is in keeping with their antecedents, they drink punch in the council 
chamber until they are all intoxicated, and their wives smoke and 
drink like dragoons ; they lay an ambuscade to assassinate the brave 
ofticer, Bacon, who has saved them from the attacks of the Indians, 
because they are jealous of his popularity. 

“ Though he fought like Alexander, and preserved the whole world 
from perdition,” says one of them, “ yet if he did it against law, ’tis 
lawful to hang him ; why what, brother, is it fit that every impru- 
dent fellow that pretends to a little honour, loyalty, and courage, 
should serve his king and country against the law?” These fellows 
are also the arrantest poltroons, and ready to cheat or insult any 
stranger; hectoring and bullying, but shaking in their shoes at the 
sight of a sword or the sound of a gun. The Indian ballets, the 
battle scenes and various stage effects introduced into this play, would 
seem to indicate that such accessories to the drama are not so modern 
of origin as they are generally supposed to be. 

But it is in her comedies which depict and satirise the manners 
of her own time and country, that Mrs. Behn’s genius is most truly 
represented. Although it is the more general belief that the 
stage literature of Charles II.’s time was largely influenced by the 
French drama, it is only necessary to compare the plays and tragedies 
of Dryden with those of Corneille and Racine at once to perceive the 
falseness of this impression. With the exception that some are 
written in rhymed couplets, a form that was very quickly abandoned, 
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there is little or no resemblance. Even less likeness is there between 
the bustling, complicated, farcical comedies of Dryden, Shadwell, 
Mrs. Behn, and others of this period, and the severely simple plots of 
the school of Moliére, which owe their force to the dialogue and not 
to outré situations and surprises. A single motif suffices the great 
Frenchman for five acts, and every chord is a portion of the leading 
theme ; but in the comedies of the Restoration there are sometimes 
half a dozen motifs, any one of which could be suppressed and 
scarcely affect the meaning of the others. It is to the English 
comedy of the First Stuart period, and to the Spanish comedy of 
intrigue, that we must look for the inspiration of the dramatists of 
the Restoration, the French school was not imitated until a genera- 
tion later. Before sitting down to the perusal of one of Mrs. Behn’s 
comedies it is necessary for a time to cast aside all our nineteenth- 
century notions of propriety and as nearly as possible endeavour 
to judge it by the standard of a spectator of the period; we must 
remember that language which would now be considered too gross to 
be used before women of the humblest classes was common in the 
mouths of the highest and most refined ladies, and that subjects 
which men, even among themselves, now talk of with circumlocutory 
phrases, were then broadly discussed in the presence of virtuous 
females. Without some such preparatory reflections, the chances are 
that the book will be thrown down in disgust before we have got 
through two acts. But even with all these allowances we shall find 
much that is revolting to the most blunted sense of delicacy. There 
is nothing positively immoral in coarse language ; as far as morality 
apart from delicacy is concerned, it cannot much matter whether ideas 
common to all be expressed vaguely or broadly, all depends upon the 
impression they convey. Shakespeare’s characters speak at times with 
a coarseness far surpassing anything to be found in Mrs. Behn; but 
he redeems these blots by such images of the purest and noblest 
virtue, that they scarcely if at all affect the imagination. And again 
it is the character which is coarse and sensual and not the poet. 
The men and women of Mrs. Behn not only deride all purity in love 
but disbelieve in its existence; no woman is virtuous unless she 
be too old or too ugly to be tempted; however desperately a man 
may be in love with one woman—that is to say, according to the 
authoress’s idea of love—one glance of invitation from another pretty 
face will allure him even from an assignation with her; nor does 
such an infidelity at all injure him in his mistress’s estimation, her 
first burst of spleen over, she is as ready to receive him as before. 
Constancy being an unattainable virtue is scarcely looked for on 
either side, and one love being lost, both damsel and cavalier lose no 
time in consoling themselves with another. In all her comedies we 
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can remember but one true, honest lover, Belmour, in ‘The Town 
Fop, who is proof against all beauty save that of his mistress. 
Marriage is denounced as the bane of love, asa state unnatural to 
youth, fit only for senility or as a cloak for the free indulgence of vice. 
The creed of these people is contained in one of Wilding’s speeches 
to Lady Galliard (‘The City Heiress ’) : 


“ According to the strictest rules of Honour, 

Beauty should still be the reward of Love, 

Not the vile merchandise of Fortune, 

Or the cheap decoy of a church ceremony, 

She’s only infamous, who to her bed 

For interest takes some nauseous clown she hates, 
And tho’ a jointure or a vow in public 

Be her price, that makes her but the dearer wanton.” 


There is scarcely an attempt in these comedies even to soften the 
grossness of the picture by a halo of sentiment or romance—all is 
animalism pur et simple. The authoress pleads that she is depicting 
only the people and manners of her time, that she is scourging the 
vices of the age ; but such excuses are neutralised by the too obvious 
relish with which she draws the pictures. 

When, however, we turn from the moral to the literary point of 
view, it cannot be denied that she was not unworthy the high praise of 
her contemporaries, or that among the dramatists of her age Wycherly 
and Dryden alone are her superiors. Her cavalier, whether abroad 
or at home, is an historical study, but if he may be taken as a 
representative of his order he is certainly quite another personage to 
the ideal of our later romancists ; the moral faculty is positively non- 
existent in him, he becomes enamoured of every pretty face he sees, 
and no scruples of honour ever stand between him and the gratifica- 
tion of his wishes. Yet his vices are entirely the outcome of hot blood, 
of a reckless spirit of adventure, and not of any deliberate villainy ; 
he is no deceiver, he professes no constancy and exacts none; love 
should be free as air and know no bond save inclination, that is the 
creed he openly asserts ; he is ready one moment to fight against any 
odds in defence of his friend, and the next to rob him of his dearly 
loved mistress; no misfortune can damp his high animal spirits, he 
takes no thought of the morrow or of the next hour—the pleasure of 
the present moment is all in all, and he seeks no further. And this 
character is drawn by Mrs. Behn with a buoyancy, a vigour yet 
lightness of touch, an overflowing vivacity which has no parallel out 
of Elizabethan literature. There is no great variety in her dramatis 
persone, A rake with whom two or three ladies are in love, and 
who is ready to respond to their passion or to that of as many more 
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as please him; a silly country knight who is the sport of his com- 
panions, and of women who rob and fool him ; an avaricious, servile, 
pompous and egregiously deceived city knight married to a beautiful 
young wife ; a go-between chambermaid or two; two or three gushing 
young damsels ready to throw themselves into any man’s arms; a 
couple or so of jealous lovers playing at cross purposes, and a 
Leporello kind of servant—these are her stock characters. And 
the same incidents reappear as frequently as the puppets. Two or 
three pairs of lovers make assignations for the same time and about 
the same place, and in the dark the wrong man is conducted to the 
wrong lady ; the heroes wherever they go come off with flying colours, 
the country knights with loss of money, clothes and frequently 
with broken heads; the wife of the citizen who is in love with some 
gay gallant gives him an assignation, but just as they meet the 
husband’s voice is heard outside the door, then how or where to hide 
him, or if concealment be impossible, how to excuse herself and 
deceive the victim? the wit, the humour, the wild outrageous fun 
that are irresistible even in the reading—and what must they have 
been upon the stage when portrayed by such comedians as Nokes, 
Underhill, Leigh, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Mountfort—with which these 
situations are contrived, with which apparently inextricable compli- 
cations are wrought, the fun growing wilder as they succeed one 
another with bewildering rapidity, certainly justify the epithet 
“ingenious” which contemporaries so frequently applied to her 
name. 

A Tory anda courtier, although in her prologues she rails against the 
coxcombs and fashions of the day, her satire is almost wholly directed 
against the city, and the characters are almost exclusively drawn from 
there. All the satirists of the time are unanimous in describing the 
manners of the richer citizens as grossly immoral, and differing only 
from those of the Court in that their profligacy was hidden beneath 
an outward show of sanctity. The gloomy earnestness of the old 
puritans who had won Naseby and Marston Moor had long since 
degenerated into formulas and hypocrisy ; and highly coloured as 
are Mrs. Behn’s pictures they were not drawn from imagination. 
We should, however, be sorry to believe that they were wholly true, 
for according to her showing every citizen was a fool and an ava- 
ricious, lecherous hypocrite, a usurer who had gained all his wealth by 
the ruin of young spendthrifts and who preferred any dishonour to 
parting with his money. In ‘The Lucky Chance,’ Sir Cautious 
Fulbank deliberately assists in introducing his wife’s lover into her 
chamber to save himself from paying three hundred pounds. These 
men, almost in their dotage, are married to young and beautiful women 
who loathe them, rob them, and give their love to some wild gallant ; 
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and, although they make every effort to conceal malpractices, yet 
when discovered turn upon their husbands and, overwhelming them 
with scorn, exult in their own shamelessness. And these abomina- 
tions are regarded by the authoress—and seemingly by the audience, 
otherwise they would not have been tolerated—so much as a matter 
of course and so little reprehensible, that after enriching the lover 
from the husband’s coffers these women are paired off with their 
gallants and left happy and contented at the end of the piece without 
censure or retribution. Such is the termination of ‘Sir Patient 
Fancy,’ one of the cleverest although one of the most immoral of 
her comedies. 

The grossest and most unscrupulous of all her satires is ‘The 
Roundheads ; or, the Good Old Cause.’ The period of the action is that 
immediately preceding Monk’s declaration for the King; all the char- 
acters are historical ; Fleetwood, Lambert, Desborough and their wives, 
and Lady Cromwell, Hewson, Whitelock, all are brought upon the 
stage and painted in the vilest colours, the men as rogues and hypo- 
_crites solely bent upon their own selfish ends, the women as shameless 
wantons leading their husbands by the nose and ready to sacrifice 
the nation over their vanities and jealousies. So grossly exaggerated 
is the satire that it would only disgust were it not for the drollery 
of some of the scenes. In one, Fleetwood, Lambert and the rest get 
drunk at the council table, fling cushions at and beat one another in 
horseplay, then fall into “a godly dance.” In the meantime Lady 
Lambert is entertaining her gallant, a cavalier, but suddenly her 
maid enters crying, “ Oh, madam, the lords are all got merry, as they 
call it, and are all dancing hither.” There is scarcely time for the 
lover to stretch himself upon the couch and be covered by the foot 
carpet, and the lady to take up her Prayer-book when the lords enter 
dancing ws before; presently Lambert sits down upon the concealed 
gallant and is rolled over. The lights are extinguished, the gallant 
is smuggled away, and my lady confronts her husband and taunts him 
with having sold her to Cromwell to advance his fortune. The whole 
play is written in this vein. The wittiest of her comedies, ‘The 
City Heiress,’ the plot of which is taken from Middleton’s ‘A Trick 
to Catch the Old One,’ produced in 1682, when the excitement of 
Oates’s plot was at its height, is a sharp satire upon the Whigs; there 
is no mistaking the famous personage who is held up to ridicule 
under the name of Sir Timothy Treatall; disguised as a Polish 
ambassador Wilding, his roguish nephew, says: “The Polanders by 
me salute you, sir, and have in the next new election picked ye down 
for their succeeding King.”* And again: “I’ve brought you, sir, the 
measure of the crown: there! it fits you to a hair. You were by 


* Shaftesbury it is well known aspired to that crown of thorns. 
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Heaven and Nature framed that monarch,” and when the trick is 
discovered and Sir Timothy exclaims, “ What, and are you then no 
Polish Ambassador incognito ? 

“ Wilding. No, sir, nor you as King elect, but must e’en remain as 
you were ever, sir, a most seditious, pestilent old knave; one that 
deludes the rabble with your politicks, then leaves ’em to be hanged, 
as they deserve, for silly mutinous rebels.” 

These thrusts could have been aimed at only one person— 
Shaftesbury. 

Such are Mrs. Behn’s comedies, wholly indefensible in a moral 


point of view, but still valuable as pictures of manners and as links 
in the great chain of literature. 
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Scriptural Quotation. 





Ir is a truism to assert that the Scriptures contain passages applicable 
to every phase of human life, yet it is often interesting, to find with 
what ‘aptness scriptural quotation can be brought to bear upon par- 
ticular circumstances. Take for example “'The memorable and apt 
quotation from Scripture, circulated by a Quaker,” mentioned by 
Sir Walter Scott in his memoirs of Dean Swift. The Government 
of the day were striving to obtain a conviction against Swift as the 
author of the ‘ Drapier Letters, while the mass of the people regarded 
the Dean as their champion, and it was @ propos of this position that 
the Quaker circulated the text: “And the people said unto Saul: 
Shall Jonathan die who has wrought this great salvation in Israel ? 
God forbid. As the Lord liveth, there shall not one hair of his head 
fall to the ground, for he hath wrought with God this day. So the 
people rescued Jonathan that he died not.” The text, as we know, 
proved prophetic. Practically the people did, by the pressure of 
public opinion, “ rescue Jonathan.” 


“Tt was in vain,” Sir Walter tells us, “ that the same Lord Chief Justice 
Whitshed, who had caused the Dean’s former tract to be denounced as 
seditious, and procured a verdict against the printer, exerted himself 
strenuously upon this similar occasion. The hour of intimidation was 
past; and the grand jury, conscious of what the country expected from them, 
brought in a verdict of ignoramus upon the bill.” 


When the younger Pitt in the days of his power was visiting 
Oxford University, and the authorities were vying with each other in 
paying him marked attention, a witty divine present (said by some 
to have been Paley) quoted: “ There is a lad here which hath five 
loaves, and two small fishes ; but what are they among so many ?” 

Good things in the way of quotations, like other good sayings, are, 
when they have passed into the region of history, sometimes attri- 
buted to one person, sometimes to another. According to some autho- 
rities it was a King of Hungary, according to others, Richard Cocur 
de Lion of England, who, ona Pope sending to demand the release of 
a bishop made prisoner in battle, replied by sending back; not the 
bishop, but the armour wherein he had been taken, accompanied by 
the quotation: “ Know now whether it be thy son’s coat or no.” 

Such ready-witted application of scriptural texts are, however, more 
frequently spoken of or to kings, than by them. Anecdotal history 
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has it that the Rev. Dr. Mountain owed his preferment from 
the see of Durham to that of York, to his aptness in Biblical 
quotation. Asked by George II. who was a fit person to be 
appointed to the greater bishopric, he replied: “ Hadst thou faith as 
a grain of mustard seed, thou wouldst say to this mountain” (laying 
his hand upon his breast as hespoke), “‘ Be removed and be cast into 
the sea.’” And the King, pleased with its wittiness, acted upon the 
suggestion. A still more ingenious application of Scripture was that 
recorded by Dean Ramsay of Miss Carnegy of Craigo. She was an 
uncompromising Jacobite, and had vowed she would drink to King 
James and his son in a company of staunch Brunswickers. Being 
dissuaded from such a foolish and dangerous attempt by some of her 
friends present, she answered them: “ ‘The tongue can no man tame ;’ 
James Third and Aucht ;” and drank off her glass. Thus she kept the 
letter of her vow, as the banished prince was, according to the Jacobite 
theory, James III. of England and VIII. of Scotland. Cld Pepys 
has a characteristic entry in his diary. Under date of November 1, 
1660, he writes: “ Here (at Sir William Batten’s) dined with us two 
or three country gentlemen ; among the rest my old school-fellow 
Mr. Christmas, with whom I had much talk. He did remember that 
I was a great Roundhead when I was a boy, and I was much afraid 
that he would remember the words I said the day the king was 
beheaded ; that were I to preach upon him, my text should be, ‘The 
memory of the wicked shall rot.’”’ 

In 1764 remittances to the Duke of York were stopped, and he was 
ordered home, in consequence of his extravagance abroad having excited 
public indignation in England. A clergyman of the day wishing to 
“improve the occasion,” courageously preached from the appropriate 
text: “The younger son gathered all together, and took his journey 
into a far country, and there wasted his substance with riotous living.” 
Bolder still perhaps, and no less apt, was Dr. Croxall of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, who, in 1730 being called upon to deliver the “ Royal 
Martyrdom ” sermon annually preached before the House of Commons 
on the 30th of January, selected the text: “Take away the wicked 
from before the king, and his throne shall be established in right- 
eousness.” The wicked girded at by implication were the Ministry, 
and the proceeding so enraged the premier, Sir Robert Walpole, that 
he prevented the customary vote of thanks from being presented to 
the preacher. Even more directly personal was a curate named 
Joseph who, when preaching in Dublin Cathedral before an oblivious 
great man, Butler Duke of Ormond, chose the significant text: “ Yet 
did not the chief butler remember Joseph, but forgot him.” Of 
this kind of play upon names there are many examples. Thus, 
when at an election for Bedford Mr. Whitbread and Howard the 
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philanthropist were opposed by Sir William Wake, and a Mr. 
Sparrow, a clerical supportor of the two first-named candidates, 
took for his election Sunday text: “Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing. ... Fear ye not, therefore: ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.” Planché in his ‘ Recollections,’ speaking 
of Samuel Beasley, an once well-known wit, mentions that shortly 
before his death he wrote so melancholy a letter, that the friend to 
whom it was addressed observed that it was like the first chapter of 
Jeremiah, to which Beasley retorted: “No, my dear fellow, it is the 
last chapter of Samuel.” Among the literally apt scriptural quotations 
attributed to the Presbyterian preacher Mr. Paul, is one bearing 
upon his own name. When about to leave Ayr for Broughty, he 
gave a farewell sermon expressly to the ladies, and founded it upon 
the passage : “ All wept sore, and fell upon Paul’s neck and kissed 
him.” Of this verbal wit—if wit it be—in the application of texts, 
there are however, we should imagine, few better examples than that by 
which the Royal Academicians were likened to the lilies, on the ground 
that Solomon in all his glory was not R. A.’d like one of them. It 
was probably not the work of an Academician upon which a critic, 
being asked for his opinion, evasively remarked that the painter was 
doubtless a good man, seeing that he had at any rate obeyed the 
scriptural command, and, being pressed for an explanation, added, “ he 
has not made to himself any likeness of anything that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the waters under 
the earth.” Still more “cutting” in its way was the retort of 
the Elder given in Dean Ramsay’s ‘ Reminiscences.’ Three young 
students wished to have a little amusement at his expense. One 
saluted him as Father Abraham. “ You are wrong,” said the second, 
“this isold Father Isaac.” “Nay,” said the third, “ you are both mis- 
taken, he is old Father Jacob.” Eyeing the would-be wits, the Elder 
gravely replied: “I am neither old Father Abraham, nor old Father 
Isaac, nor old Father Jacob; but I am Saul the son of Kish, seeking 
his father’s asses, and lo!—I have found three of them.” 

In much the same dry vein were some of Bishop Blomfield’s 
“hits.” Once when he had been present at the consecration of a 
church where the choral parts of the service had been a failure, he was 
asked what he thought of the music. ‘ Well, at least it was according 
to biblical precedent,” he replied. “‘The singers went before, the 
minstrels followed after.’” On another occasion a friend was inter- 
ceding with him on behalf of a clergyman who was constantly in 
debt and had more than once been insolvent. Praising the talents 
and eloquence of the impecunious one, the friend wound up by say- 
ing: “In fact, my lord, he is quite a St. Paul.” “Yes,” said the 
Bishop—* In prisons oft.” 
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Morally akin to this clergyman must have been the Rev. Dr. 
Howard, chaplain to the Princess Augusta, Princess Dowager of 
Wales and mother of George III. He was also rector of St. 
George’s, Southwark, and was constantly in debt among the tradesmen 
of his parish. At a time when he was greatly pressed by these 
creditors, he preached a sermon from the text: “Have patience with 
me, and I will pay you all.” After expatiating at great length upon 
the virtue and advantage of patience, he concluded: “ And now brethren. 
I am come to the second part of my discourse, which is: ‘ And I 
will pay you all,’ —but that I shall defer to a futwre opportunity.” 

A text is often used to convey a rebuke. A good illustration in 
this wise was afforded by a Dr. James Scott when preaching many 
years ago at Cambridge University. At that time it was the custom 
of the undergraduates to express their disapprobation of any preacher 
who might be obnoxious to them, by scraping their feet on the floor. 
Dr. Scott was thus saluted, and thereupon took for his text: “Keep 
thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, and be more ready to 
hear than to give the sacrifice of fools, for they consider not that they 
do evil.” Equally good, though in a more humorous fashion, was a 
text said to have been recently selected by a clergyman in Liverpool. 
Like some other pastors, he found that after offertory bags were 
substituted for collection plates, the amount of the collections fell off 
to a material extent, very little else than bronze coins being put into 
the bag. Wishing to impress upon his congregation that while it 
was well they should do their alms in secret, it was also desirable 
that they should give in sufficiency according to their means, he took 
for his text: “Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil;” and 
preached from it with an effectiveness to which the amount of the 
subsequent collection bore satisfactory testimony. 

A clergyman should of all men be charitably disposed, but we fear 
that preacher was rather cynical than charitable who took for the text 
of a wedding sermon: “Let there be abundance of peace—while the 
moon endureth.” 

Whether or not “the Devil can cite Scripture for his purpose,” 
certain it is that some who would be accounted children, or disciples of 
the prince of darkness, have made scriptural quotation serve their 
turn. The records of Electric Telegraphy afford a good example of 
this kind. A member of the criminal classes who had escaped the 
hunt at a time when he was “ wanted,” wished to knowif it would be 
prudent for him to return to his old haunts. His position rendered 
it necessary that he should open up communications in agony column 
style, so he telegraphed to a friend, “Is everything 0. K?” The 
answer was: “ Proverbs xxvii. 12.” A reference to his Bible would 
show this anxious inquirer that everything was not O. K., the verse 
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of the Proverbs in question running: “ A prudent man foreseeth the 
evil, and hideth himself; but the simple pass on, and are punished.” 
The least satisfactory use of scriptural quotations that has come 
under our notice is that of employing them as headings to trade 
advertisements. A few years ago there used to be published in 
New Zealand an eight-paged paper entitled ‘ Enoch, an Occasional 
Journal, devoted to the Consideration of Prophecy.’ Seven pages of 
it were filled with balderdash, professing to be prophetic interpretations 
of the “signs of the times,” as indications of the near approach of the 
Millennium. But the eighth page was filled with tradesmen’s adver- 
tisements, each one of which was headed by a passage of Scripture. 
“Rise Peter, kill and eat,” was the text of a “ family butcher.” One 
shoemaker took, “ Over Edom will I cast my shoe,” and a second, “ Thy 
shoe is not waxen old upon thy foot;” while a bookseller heralded 
his announcements with, “‘ Understandest thou what thou readest?” 
About these and others of the selected quotations there was a certain 
verbal appropriateness, but in some instances there was not even that 


excuse. At any rate, for our own part, we fail to see the connection 
in the following example : 


“Owe no man anything, but to love one another.” 


A PAIR OF TROUSERS FOR A GUINEA. 


— 
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Parting. 


(From the Low German.) 





You saw me safely up the hill, 
(The day was almost spent,) 





And there you told me you must go: 


We parted, and you went. 


But I stood still and watched the woods 
Glow with the setting sun, 
And gazed upon the little path 


That you were winding down. 


And there the spire amongst the trees, 
Still in the sunlight gleamed, 

But I turned down the other side, 
And oh, how dark it seemed! 


In dreams, how many times since then 
I’ve parted from you so! 
My heart dwells on the hill-top yet, 


And gazes down below. 


J. W. Crompie. 
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Mrs. Sorrester’s Secret. 
By Mrs. G. W. GODFREY. 


AUTHOR OF ‘UNSPOTTED FROM THE WorLD,’ ‘THE BEAvtTIFUL Miss 
Rocue,’ ETC. 


Part II. 


Five years later Bernard Strange is once more sitting in a first-class 
compartment of the express train which will land him at half-past 
four at the little station of Oakhurst, which is the nearest to Gilbert 
Barrington’s house, and which indeed takes its name from it. 

But the newspaper which lies on his knees does not herald his 
arrival as it had five years before announced his departure. There 
is not the smallest paragraph even at the end of a page to inform 
the world that Bernard Strange, the clever young barrister who had 
five years ago been one of the most popular men of a not unimportant 
section of society, is once more in their midst. 

He has spent two days in town, and the predominant impression 
which they have left on his mind is the fact of his own insignificance, 
and it is an impression which he had at first found a little difficult 
of reception, for though he is by no means a conceited man, he had 
at one time found his position in the world so well acknowledged that 
it was not altogether easy to realise that after five years of absence 
it was possible that he might find himself forgotten. 

But he had not been a dozen hours in town before he began to 
understand that the people he knew, and who knew him, knew him 
no more. 

He had certainly arrived at the dead season of the year, when most 
of the best houses were closed ; but he knows, by consulting a directory 
and by recalling to his memory certain facts that have penetrated even 
to Sempapore, that many of them have changed hands. As he goes 
over the list of the pretty and charming married women who had 
always bestowed on him so many invitations, he remembers that some 
are dead, some have figured—not pleasantly—in the Divorce Court, 
others in the almost equally unpleasant Bankruptcy Court ; and of the 
unmarried girls whom he had admired and perhaps a little flirted 
with, while yet in their teens, some have married well and gone into 
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higher spheres, others have married badly, and gone into obscurity 
and oblivion. 

Even the hotel to which he had driven on his first arrival has 
changed hands. The manager, the waiters, the very barmaids are 
new. Once they had all known him and greeted him respectfully 
by name; but now he is a stranger among other strangers, and 
having recognised the fact, he appears a stranger even to himself. 

Even the colour of the barmaids’ heads has changed. Where once 
it was yellow, now it is bronze. He sees in that a change of fashion 
which has not yet penetrated to Sempapore, for though Sempapore 
is ready to receive all the newest freaks with open arms, and to out- 
Herod Herod in carrying them out, they are some months late in 
their arrival, and when he had left, golden heads had not yet changed 
to bronze. 

“The fashion of this world passeth away pretty quickly,” he 
says to himself cynically, seeing all these changes; but he knows, 
or thinks that he knows, that there are certain men and women who 
do not change in every five years, and having had enough of London 
he straightway takes his ticket for a remote} village in Creamshire, 
where he believes he will find one man and one woman much as he 
left them. 

It is not until he arrives there that he realises that it is a mistake 
to arrive anywhere before one is expected, and the idea of taking his 
friends by surprise seems pleasanter in theory than in practice. The 
station is indeed much as he left it; but the station-master and the 
solitary porter are new, and, not knowing him, take little pains for 
his comfort. When he has collected his traps—chiefly by his own 
unaided exertions—he finds, naturally, that there is no carriage 
waiting for him, and he makes the rest of his journey through the 
dull, dark country roads, in a stuffy fly that suggests by its odour 
that it may possibly serve as the sleeping-room of its driver when it 
is put to no other uses. 

When he arrives at his destination it is evident again, from the 
polite surprise of the gentlemanly footman—also new—that he is not 
only unexpected, but unrecognised. 

But in a few moments, when he has been ushered into the familiar 
library, and finds his hands grasped in heartiest greeting by his own 
familiar friend, the sense of strangeness vanishes as by magic. 

For Gilbert Barrington, at least, has not changed. A little redder, 
a little broader, with a few white hairs among the shining yellow 
beard, but still the same—hearty, jovial, boisterous—with the air of 
a man whom the world has always used so well that the years pass 
over his head without doing much damage to him. 

“Bernard—so soon! My dear fellow, why did you not telegraph 
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and let us send a trap for you? We thought you were not coming 
until next week.” 

And as he looks in his friend’s face, he sees more change there 
than can be perceived in his own. For Strange is thinner, yellower, 
and a great deal older than when he left England, and his dark hair 
is thickly streaked with grey—the years have not been so kind to 
him as to Barrington. He is a little conscious of the scrutiny of the 
honest blue eyes. 

“T thought I would take you by surprise,” he says, unbuttoning 
his fur-lined overcoat, and turning to the fire with the chilliness of 
a man accustomed to a warm climate. “ But, after all, I imagine it 
was a mistake. Turn me out, if you have not room for me!” 

But the self-conscious sensitiveness which has been bred in him by 
five years’ petty sovereignty in an Indian province, is put to rout 
by the genuine warmth of Barrington’s honest gladness at his return, 
and in a few moments it is absolutely forgotten. As he sinks com- 
fortably into his friend’s big chair—which, being made of good stuff, 
appears like its owner very little the worse for five years’ wear and 
tear—and looks around the pleasant English room, brightened by a 
regular English fire, with logs of genuine British oak, he feels once 
more at home. 

“ After all,” he says, with a sigh of content when they have 
exchanged and answered such questions as most naturally present 
themselves after a long separation, “ it is necessary to endure five years’ 
banishment to be able thoroughly to appreciate the luxury of a quiet 
English home. You, at least, have not changed. Everything here 
seems just the same as when [I left it.” 

Barrington’s face assumes a puzzled perplexity, in which there is a 
suspicion of humour. 

“T am afraid,” he says with an apologetic look, “ you will not 
find us quite so quiet as you might have wished. If we had known 
you were coming... but the fact is, since Cicely became a fashionable 
young lady, she has taken to having the house full of people. It 
amuses her, and I have no objection ; but we meant to get rid of them 
all before you came 

He breaks off in the old bungling fashion, which appears to 
Strange so pleasantly familiar, that he could have laughed at it with 
genuine amusement, if his attention had not been wholly fixed on one 
single part of this halting speech. 

“Cicely a fashionable young lady!” he repeats, with more surprise 
than politeness. “I thought that I had become hardened to changes, 
but that is one which seems difficult to realise.” 

“You see,” says Barrington slowly, standing with his back to the 
fire and his hands in his pockets, “you have been away five years, She 
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was eighteen when you left—she is twenty-three now. She is good- 
looking, and she has the credit of being rich. She has been in town,and 
she has found a great many people to make a good deal of her, and being 
of a sociable disposition she has taken to the new life pretty kindly.” 

It is uncertain whether Bernard Strange has ever thought very 
seriously of the girl with whom he had parted with some show of 
tenderness five years ago; but it is certain that the new aspect under 
which she is presented to him is not altogether pleasant to him. 

“T suppose,” he says with a sense of resentment, which he cannot 
justify to himself, “that she has had a great many admirers?” 

“Yes,” answers Barrington gravely, “and a good many offers. 
But she has seemed hard to please. And up to the present time 
she has not shown herself especially pleased by any of them.” 

Whether this statement is intended to convey a reassurance that 
is not apparent on the surface, Strange cannot tell. He receives it 
in silence, but his thoughts of Cicely begin to take a new turn. 
Whether he had entertained until now any definite idea in renewing 
his intimacy with her, he himself would find it hard to say, but the 
idea of rivalry and of difficulty gives to the situation a new zest. 
As he is looking into the fire, trying to recall the exact manner of 
their parting, Barrington speaks again. 

“T suppose we must go and join the others,” he begins rather 
hesitatingly. “They always have tea in Cicely’s room, and I only 
shut myself up in here because it was absolutely necessary that I 
should write some letters, but before we go, there is something... 
else . . . I should like to tell you.” 

This halting preamble arrests Strange’s attention. 

“Yes?” he says interrogatively, preparing himself for some 
further disclosure. 

“The fact is,’ says Barrington, thrusting his hands deeper into 
his pockets, and going as near to blushing as is possible to a man of 
his years, “ I am engaged to be married.” 

There is a moment’s silence. Then Strange bursts out laughing. 

“Going to be married! Has the world turned upside down? My 
dear fellow! I beg your pardon” (restraining his laughter), but I 
always looked upon you as a confirmed bachelor.” 

“T hardly know why,” answers Barrington with some resentment. 
“There is no reason why I should not marry. On the contrary, 
there is every reason why I should.” 

“ Every reason,” says his friend, with a heartiness he hardly feels— 
“except that when I left you, you seemed so in love with your 
hunting and shooting and your agricultural pursuits, that you had 
not a thought to bestow on a woman. Come! tell me how she won 
you. Was it by her prowess in the hunting-field—by her grace in the 
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tennis-court? Is she a modern Di Vernon? I can imagine no 
other woman who could gain a place in your thoughts.” 

“Then you are wrong,” says Barrington quickly ; “ your experience 
of the world ought to teach you that men like women who are 
altogether different to themselves. She neither hunts nor plays 
tennis; I could not imagine her doing either.” 

There is a moment's silence, then he continues in a tone that 
reveals to his friend how greatly this unknown woman has taken her 
hold upon his heart : 

“She is a widow, and she is the very quietest woman I ever saw. 
She came two years ago to live in a little place near here, called 
Hurst Lodge. She lived in absolute retirement, and for six months 
we never set eyes upon her, until Cicely was one day caught in a 
terrible thunderstorm near the cottage, and was compelled to take 
shelter there. She took the greatest fancy to Mrs. Falconer, and 
managed at last to get her own way and to bring her here. But at 
first she would only come when we were quite alone, and it is only 
quite lately that we have induced her to join us when we have any 
guests. She has a perfeet horror of strangers, fostered, no doubt, by 
the lonely life she has led since her husband’s death, which occurred 
some years ago.” 

“And is she young,—and good-looking ?” asks his friend with 
some curiosity. 

“She is near thirty. Of her face, you shall judge for yourself,” is 
the answer. “ You will see her to-night.” 

“And what was the cause of her romantic seclusion? It sounds 
like a story-book,” says Strange lightly. 

“Tn the first place, she is poor. I imagine that she had not 
enough money to take the place she has been accustomed to occupy 
in the world, and chose rather to leave it,’ answers Barrington. 
“We think,” he continues with some hesitation, “that her first 
marriage must have been an unhappy one—she so seidom speaks of 
it. It was evident, when we first knew her, that she was a very 
sad woman, but I hope that she is happier now. She is very fond of 
Cicely.” 

There is something in the simple candour of these words that 
touches Bernard Strange. 

“And of you?” he asks, suddenly rising and laying his hand 
affectionately on his friend’s arm. 

“She has learnt to trust me,” he answers gravely and tenderly. 
“And I am sure that when she marries me, I shall be able to make 
her happy.” 

Strange looks for a moment into his friend’s honest, gentle face 
with a deep scrutiny. Then he says lightly, “Come, let us go and 
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find Cicely.” And they leave the room together; but as they make 
their way through the old familiar corridors he is conscious of an 
impression that is decidedly antagonistic to the woman who has 
during his absence taken so firm a hold in this quiet home. 

He finds in these passages none of those pronounced changes 
which he has learned to expect. Some heavy portieres are draped 
over the wide doors, some soft oriental rugs laid on the polished oak 
boards, but these only add a touch of warmth and comfort, and do 
not interfere with the general character of the old-fashioned English 
house; but when the door of the little room which he had always 
known as a pleasant, untidy omnium gatherum of Cicely’s odds and 
ends—a homely, cheerful ill-furnished room—is thrown open, he sees 
that the whole aspect of it is changed. 

It is not modernised; on the ‘contrary, it has gone back a good 
many generations in date, and has become a very ancient room indeed. 
He has not time to take in any of the details, he only receives a 
general impression of tapestried walls set in panels of oak, of blue 
pots, plush draperies, peacock feathers, and branching palms—for, 
when the confused murmur of voices which had filled the room on 
their entry dies away in the hush which heralds a new arrival 
amidst a coterie of people who are already intimate, he sees a young 
woman rise from a chair and come towards him with outstretched 
hand, who arrests all his attention, and it is only after a moment’s 
hesitation that he recognises Cicely Barrington. 

Five years may do much to change a young woman who has passed 
during that time from a backward girlhood to her full maturity ; but 
dress and fashion may do still more. When he had left her her brown 
hair had been smoothly parted in the centre, and coiled in thick plaits 
behind ; now it is dragged up from the nape of her neck and massed 
on the top of her head in a way which he had supposed only the 
custom of women when they were going to wash; her broad low 
forehead is concealed by a cluster of small curly locks; her figure, 
which at eighteen had been slight and immature, is now so fully 
developed as to suggest a possibility of over-stoutness at a later time. 
Only her honest brown eyes, which though different in colour have 
a look of her brother’s, and her pleasant, genuine look, are the same. 
From these he knows her, and would have known her anywhere, in 
spite of all superficial changes. 

But he is a little surprised by the finished ease of her manner, and 
is obliged to recall to himself her five years’ acquaintance with the 
world, before he can in any way recognise it as Cicely Barrington’s. 

Perhaps she has been already acquainted with his arrival ; at any 
rate, she displays no undue surprise or excitement. She manages 
to draw him into the midst of her little circle, and to make him 
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acquainted with those immediately around him, with the manner of a 
perfect hostess; and while he is exchanging commonplaces with her 
friends, he finds himself regarding her again and again with a 
surprise which is largely mixed with admiration—for she is certainly 
improved. He could hardly have imagined it possible that she would 
have developed into so good-looking a woman, and though it is 
difficult to recognise in her the little girl whom he had alternately 
petted and teased, he is not inclined to cavil at the change. 

As to the fashion of her hair and her dress, when he looks around 
him he sees them reproduced in a more or less conspicuous manner 
by two out of the three other women in the room. He glances 
curiously at these women, trying to make out which of them is the 
most likely to be the object of Gilbert Barrington’s attachment, but 
after a short and furtive inspection he is convinced that of neither of 
the three could it possibly have been said that “she was the very 
quietest woman in the world.” 

The one sitting next to him and introduced to him as Mrs. Graham 
Ashmore, is of the aggressive style of beauty. She carries so con- 
spicuously in the pose of her head, and the self-consciousness of her 
look, the assurance of her own charms, that few people have, on first 
presentation to her, the courage to doubt them. Her face appears 
familiar to him, and after a moment he remembers that he has seen 
it in the shop-windows during his few days in town, and when he 
recalls the various poses in which he has seen her face and figure 
thus presented to an admiring public, he is certain that of her, at 
least, it could not have been said that “she was the quietest woman 
in the world.” 

Opposite to him, curled up in a big armchair, and dressed in a 
luxurious tea-gown, is a tiny woman, who looks at a first glance like 
a baby, with a prematurely-precocious face. He knows her by name, 
not by face, as one of the most daring travellers in the world—a 
woman who had been everywhere in her husband’s yacht, had lived 
for months among savages who had never before seen an English 
woman, and had on her return written a book, which by its audacious 
liveliness had pleased the public. 

He understands, after a short experience of her conversation, that, 
on the strength of her reputation, she permits herself, and is 
permitted by others, a freedom of speech that distinctly overlaps the 
fine border-line which divides smartness from rudeness. Moreover 
he knows that she is not a widow. Her husband, Sir David 
Gresham, is still alive, probably at this moment benignantly gazing 
through his spectacles at the assembled potentates of the Royal 


Institution, or some other learned company. So she is not Gilbert 
Barrington’s first love. 
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His glance wanders to the only other woman in the room. Sheis 
leaning against the piano engaged in a lively conversation with a big 
young man, who has the appearance of being greatly embarrassed by 
his collar, which does not permit him to turn his head too abruptly, 
and gives to the glances he turns upon her, a sidelong air which does 
not accord with his fresh honest face. 

She has short-cut hair, a white cravat with a horseshoe of opals 
stuck in it, a collar nearly as high as her companion’s, a tight-fitting 
boyish jacket, a short skirt, which displays a pair of red stockings, 
and shining patent-leather shoes. From the few scraps of a conver- 
sation of sporting tendency which reach his ears, he is convinced 
that the impression which her appearance conveys is not an erroneous 
one—“ she is not the quietest woman in the world.” 

Evidently she is not in the room. ‘This conviction is confirmed 
by the fact that Barrington very shortly leaves it on the excuse of 
“ finishing his letters,” and Bernard Strange finds himself abandoned 
to the fire of Lady Gresham’s sharp speeches, and Mrs. Ashmore’s 
seductive glances; while Cicely occupies herself with an athletic- 
looking young Rector in a high straight waistcoat, only now and then 
casting curious but furtive glances at her old friend. 

“T suppose they gave you a good deal to do out there,” says Lady 
Gresham, when she has elicited from him, by a fire of direct questions, 
where he has been, how long he has been there, and why he went. 
“ They are always getting mixed up in India, and the Divorce Court 
has a pretty lively time of it, I suppose ? ” 

“You see,” said Strange dryly, “they have so little else to do, 
poor things.” 

“Tt is not that,” says Mrs. Ashmore with the air of one who has 
studied the subject; “it is simply a question of propinquity. When 
people are very much thrown together, as they are in a hill-station 
or on board ship, they always fall in love—generally with the wrong 
person.” 

“ All the same,” remarks Lady Gresham with the unembarrassed 
outspokenness to which her new listener has not yet accustomed 
herself, “it must have been hard on you. Fancy having to sit in 
judgment ona woman with whom you had flirted the week before.” 

“That is, supposing that I ever flirted,” answers Strange 
gravely. 

“Ah! we all know you did that,” she says with a quietness that 
seems to leave him no loophole to defend himself, and then she turns 
from him as if she has in a moment forgotten him, and Strange is by 
no means sorry when Cicely suddenly announces that they have only 
half an hour to dress for dinner, and so breaks up the party. 

One by one they leave the room, but he lingers, and he finds himself 
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at last left alone with his hostess. And when he is alone with her, 
he turns on her a long and scrutinising look. 

She meets it with a directness that pleases him. The little colour 
that comes into her cheeks alone betrays her consciousness of his 
inspection. She comes a step nearer, and lifts her eyes to his. 

“You are looking to see how much I have altered .. . since 
you have been away,” she says with a smile. 

In the tone in which she speaks these last words, he fancies he 
can perceive a regret for his long absence, and the fancy makes 
his keen look grow tenderer. 

“IT am looking and wondering,” he answers with a sudden 
dangerous softness of voice. “Iam trying to find the little girl I 
used to be so fond of in the fashionable woman, who finds so many to 
admire her, that she can hardly retain a place in her memory for her 
old friend.” 

“You do not think that,’ she says quickly, stretching out her 
hands to him, with a sudden moisture in her pretty, soft brown eyes. 
“You know that we have always looked for your coming back—that 
we have waited for you—that we knew you would come . . . sooner 
or later—we knew you would come.” 

He takes her two soft hands in his, touched for the first time for 
many years with a genuine emotion. He remembers, with a sudden 
stab of keen reproach, his own parting words; he hardly knows how 
much or how little they may have meant to her. ‘ We have waited 
for you,” seems the answer to that vague speech with which he had 
tried to console her girlish sorrow at parting five years ago. 

And as he still holds her hands, full of recollections, and nearer to 
feeling genuinely in love with her than he could have supposed 
possible in so short a time, there comes to them the sound of a low 
soft voice from the inner room calling Cicely’s name. 

She drops his hands in an instant, and stands a little apart with a 
flushed face. 

“Mrs. Faleconer—I had forgotten, I must tell her it is time to 
dress.” Then turning to him: “ Has Gilbert told you of her?” 

Before he has time to answer, the portize, which divides the room 
from another and smaller one which opens from it, is pushed aside, 
and a woman stands in the entrance, hesitating. 

He looks straight at her with a glance of keen curiosity, and he sees 
a beautiful and stately woman draped plainly in some close clinging 
material, a fair sweet face with dark eyes full of an irretrievable 
melancholy, with dark brown hair parted plainly in the centre and 
coiled round a shapely head. For one second this change in the 
colour of that glorious hair, which he had once admired so greatly, 
makes him hesitate—but that second passed, he knows her. 
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“Marian,’ says Cicely gracefully, going a step towards her, “I 
thought you had gone upstairs. I had no idea you were in that 
room all alone. Come and let me introduce you to a very old friend 
who has arrived before we expected him. Mr. Strange, this is my 
friend Mrs. Falconer.” 

He looks at her mutely, awaiting her recognition; but a sudden 
intensified pallor alone reveals to him that she knows him as well as 
he knows her. She bends her beautiful head, smiles a little, and 
moves towards the other door. 

“We are late,” she says quietly, “and I must go and dress. I 
have been reading and forgotten the time.” 

Not asign, not a tremor betrays the embarrassment which he knows 
she must feel. Her absolute quictude awes him into acquiescence. 

For ore moment he stands paralysed with the horrible sense of the 
situation in which he is placed. Then he takes a step forward. 

Accustomed as he is to recognise all the difficulties of a position at 
a glance, he understands that to accept the part she has by her 
manner pointed out to him is to place himself in a dilemma from 
which it will be difficult to extricate himself. To speak to her, now 
at once, not by the name by which she has been introduced to him, but 
by the name by which he has known her, is his first impulse ; but in that 
one moment of hesitation the door is thrown open, Gilbert Barrington 
appears in the entrance, standing aside, with a smile and a word, to 
let Mrs. Falconer pass out, and Bernard Strange finds himself with 
this friend’s arm hooked in his, being led away to his own room. 

“We have been obliged to give you the Red Room,” he says 
apologetically. ‘I should have liked to have given you your own— 
the one we still call yours though you have not slept in it so many 
years, old fellow; but the fact is, Cicely put Mrs. Falconer there—you 
know it is the pleasantest in the house—and we could not turn her 
out, could we?” 

Arrived at Bernard’s room, he hovers about for a moment under 
pretence of seeing that all is comfortably arranged, and then as he 
moves to the door, says hesitatingly, with something of a flush on his 
happy, honest face : 

“You have seen her now. You have seen my excuse for what you 
think my folly. Do you like her ? ” 

“Do I like her—?” cries Strange with a laugh that sounds to 
himself horribly discordant and unsympathetic, “ when I have not 
spoken a word to her?” 

Then, as Barrington turns away with a look of disappointment, he 
adds quickly : 

“ At any rate, she is very beautiful.” 

And as the door closes and he is left alone, he looks about him at 
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the pleasant firelit room with a strange sense of unreality. In the 
space of a few minutes the whole world has changed its aspect to 
him. This happy country house, where he had expected to find 
himself so comfortably at home and at ease, has become the setting 
of a secret of which he holds the cue, and he has to dress himself 
in ten minutes to go down and dine with Madeleine Forrester as the 
promised wife of his old friend, Gilbert Barrington. 
* * * * * * 

Under no circumstances can the perfection of the dinner-hour be 
more nearly accomplished than in a well-ordered country house, 
where refinement and comfort are not overlapped by super-luxuriance 
and a love of display. 

As Strange finds himself once more seated at his friend’s table, 
with the snowy linen, glittering glass and silver, and tasteful 
adornment of fresh flowers, with cheery faces all around him, he 
understands how possible it would have been to enjoy himself 
thoroughly, if the presence of one beautiful, sad face had not put 
enjoyment out of the question. She is as far off from him as it is 
possible for her to be. That, at any rate, is something to be thankful 
for. To exchange commonplaces with her, with the consciousness of 
the secret that he heldin his hands, would have been at that moment 
beyond his power. But she is next to Gilbert at the farther end of 
the table; and he is next to Cicely, with the unveiled friendliness of 
her soft brown eyes turned upon him, and the pretty cares of a 
pretty hostess lavished upon him. 

The dinner is good, and the wines are beyond reproach—Gilbert 
Barrington having arrived at an age in which a man appreciates the 
comfort of a good dinner—and the service is so quiet and excellent 
that Strange perceives, with some pleasure, that Cicely possesses the 
power, which so many women lack, of ordering her household well. 

The conversation is sufficiently animated, thanks to the vivacity 
of Mrs. Ashmore and the sharp speeches of Lady Gresham, to allow 
him to bestow some glances on Mrs. Falconer, to assure himself of 
the attitude she has assumed in this quiet country house. 

And this unobtrusive observation convinces him that Gilbert’s 
description of her was not an untrue one. She is, or appears 
to be, the quietest woman in the world. She speaks little, smiles 
rarely, and about her there hovers an atmosphere of dignity and 
reserve that seems to place her beyond the commonplace admiration 
of commonplace men. Even the position of Barrington towards 
her seems rather that of a man who pays homage to a queen, 
than that of an accepted lover, and he can perceive that she accepts 
his attentions with a quietness which approaches coldness. If 
she had betrayed any consciousness of her triumph it would have 
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been less hard to him to remember that in his hands lay the necessity 
to destroy it, and that he who had once been so near to loving her, 
and would have done anything to make her happy, short of sacrificing 
his own career, must choose between the alternative of standing by 
and letting his friend marry a woman of whose past he knows so much, 
or of betraying her to him. 

The thought robs the dinner of any power to please him, makes the 
food seem like ashes in his mouth, the wines like gall. If only he bad 
come a little sooner—or had not come at all! The presence of the 
woman whom he once loved—only not well enough to marry her— 
makes the presence of the other, whom he almost wishes to marry, 
more of a reproach than a pleasure to him. 

But his glances, quiet as they are, do not escape the sharp eyes of 
Lady Gresham, who is sitting next to him. 

“She is very beautiful, is she not ?” she says suddenly, looking at 
him. 

He assents gravely, without going through the form of pretending 
he does not know whom she means. 

“ A beautiful mystery,” she continues in the same tone. “ I wonder 
when they will find her out—or whether they will ever find her out 
at all! Ishould have liked to see the end of it, but as I am obliged 
to go away to-morrow, it is not probable I shall have my curiosity 
gratified.” 

“In what way is Mrs. Falconer a mystery?” asks Strange, after 
a moment’s pause, devoted to surprise at his companion’s acuteness. 

He is hardly conscious of the little hesitation over her name, but it 
does not escape Lady Gresham. 

“ To begin with,” she answers in a low voice that is inaudible to 
the rest,—“ that a woman of her attractions should shut herself up 
in a lonely country cottage is in itself sufficiently mysterious. To go 
on with—I have noticed that she evades all questions as to her past 
life, with a polite reserve that baffles curiosity. ‘To end with—they 
attribute her dislike to strangers to a shyness that is no part of her 
character.” 

“ Why should she not be shy ?” 

“No really pretty womanisshy. It isa quality of which the world 
soon robs her. Ask Mrs. Ashmore!” she says with a little laugh. 

“Ts Mrs. Ashmore a pretty woman?” he demands gravely. 

“She thinks so,” with another laugh. ‘“ You see,” she goes on, 
«JT don’t keep my eyes shut, though most people do, and I have 
watched Mrs. Falconer when strangers come into the room. I have 
seen the look with which she encounters them. It is not shyness— 
it is fear. By-the-bye, I should have liked to have seen her when 
she was introduced to you.” 
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“You would have seen very little,” says Strange quietly. 

“You are a man of the world, and you have come across a great 
many people in one way or another,” turning one of her sharp 
glances suddenly upon him. ‘“ Have you ever seen Mrs. Falconer 
before ? ” 

“ No—lI have never seen Mrs. Falconer before.” 

But the evasion does not escape her; that he sees by the little 
cynical smile on her lips, and he is thankful that his cross-examin- 
ation is cut short by Cicely’s rise from the table. 

“Do not think I do not pity her,” says Lady Gresham in her 
lowest tones as she rises too. ‘She has a secret—and it will be 
found out sooner or later. Perhaps it might be better for her that it 
should be sooner than later. Could such a woman be happy with 
Gilbert Barrington ? ” 

Tt is her last word, but it remains in his mind, and though he 
attributes to her an oracular wisdom that is in reality little more 
than clear-sighted observation, he is ready to believe, and to accept 
some assurance from the belief, that the woman in whom he is so 
deeply interested could never in truth be really happy as the wife of 
the simple, honest country gentleman, whose life lies so far apart from 
hers that he could never even understand the sorrow and the shame 
that have made her what she is. And yet the necessity to destroy his 
friend’s happiness is none the less terrible to him. 

As he looks into his cheerful, unsuspecting face, the wish to go 
away.as he came, and leave their future to chance, grows stronger 
and stronger, and the horrible position in which he is placed becomes 
every moment more repugnant. 

* * * * * * 

They have lingered some time over their wine. Bernard Strange, 
freed from the oppression of Mrs. Falconer’s presence, has thawed 
into the geniality which had once made him so deservedly popular ; 
and listening to his good stories, his polished, racy talk, his companions 
have been so well amused that they have been inclined to forego the 
pleasures of the drawing-room. 

When at last they make a move, Strange, for his part, feels like a 
man who, having allowed himself a momentary cessation from care, 
takes it up again with a sense of its full weight. 

In these moments of pleasant comradeship he and Barrington have 
come back to the perfect understanding that had for so many years 
made their long friendship so real and dependable a thing to both of 
them, and asthey go side by side into the drawing-room, Strange under- 
stands what might be the sensation of aman who from some fanatical 
sense of honour is compelled to cut his friend’s throat, and yet, so 
strong in this sense of honour among men, that it never seems to him 
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possible that he can allow his friend to marry in the dark a woman 
of whose past he holds the secret, nor can he overlook the probability 
that, could he permit himself to hold his peace, Barrington might in 
after-years turn upon him and say, “ You knew this thing, and did 
not tell me.” 

So, as he enters the drawing-room, the necessity lies full upon him 
as a thing that it is hardly possible to evade. 

It is a long, low-ceilinged room, that has not suffered any of the 
embellishments of that modern art with which Cicely has endowed 
her own particular domains, but remains very much as he had always 
known it. 

With a glance he takes in the position of its occupants. Cicely, 
Mrs. Ashmore, and Lady Gresham are gathered together near the 
fire, Miss Foote—the sporting young lady—no longer encumbered by a 
collar and cravat, but with her pretty figure lavishly revealed in a 
red gown without any sleeves, is humming a French chansonnette at 
the piano, Mrs. Falconer is sitting a little apart with a delicate 
piece of needlework in her fine white hands. 

He recalls, with a pang of remembrance, how, in the times gone 
by, he had so often jealously watched those beautiful fingers wandering 
among silken threads while Charlie Forrester played and laughed in 
the inner room; but before he can make up his mind to approach 
her, Gilbert Barrington has taken a place by her side, and he is left 
to join the group by the fireside. 

But though this woman no longer possesses for him that 
powerful attraction which had once made him think her the most 
desirable in the world, there is about her a subtle magnetism which 
makes it impossible for him to forget her presence. He remembers 
how, long ago, Gilbert Barrington had seemed so strangely interested 
in the heroine of the great Inquiry Case, and how he had asked “ What 
sort of a woman she was.” And the very words of his own reply 
return to him with a sense of fatalism, “She has about her that 
sort of fascination that could make a man commit any madness for 
her sake.” And as he watches Barrington bending over her, and 
fathoms the absolute surrender of the kind and generous nature that 
has never before yielded itself to love of any woman, he knows (and 
groans within himself at the knowledge) how hard it will be to him 
to lose her. 

And all the while he has to talk and laugh as best he may with 
the people around him, feeling it a hard thing that he cannot enjoy 
to the utmost this first night of his return to the house he has 
always regarded as his home, nor avail himself of the full pleasure of 
a renewed acquaintance with the girl whom destiny had always seemed 
to mark out as his future wife. 
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She is so pretty and charming, and it. seems so much easier to slip 
quietly into the place which appears to lie open to him, than to break 
up for ever the peace and content in which he has foundthem. Peace 
and content! Once or twice he smiles to himself with that irony of 
humour that is natural to him, as he pictures to himself how they 
would all look and act if he should suddenly reveal to them the name 
and history of the woman whom they have received in their midst as 
the quietest in the world! 

At length the opportunity for which he has been waiting presents 
itself. Miss Foote has done her songs and retired to a distant chair 
with the big young man whom Strange had seen by her side on his 
first entrance into Cicely’s room, and Cicely moves over to the piano. 

“Tt is hopeless to ask Mrs. Falconer to sing,” she says to Strange. 
“That is only a treat she will give us when we are quite alone. I 
do not know why, for she has one of the most beautiful voices I ever 
heard.” 

For a minute or two Strange remains by Cicely’s side at the piano, 
and then he suddenly perceives that Barrington, mindful of his 
duties as a host, has joined the group by the fireside, and that Mrs. 
Falconer, left alone, has risen and gone to a window, where she is 
standing half hidden by the curtain, looking out. Making up his 
mind in an instant, he crosses over and joins her. 

The moonlight falling full on her face makes it seem whiter than 
ever. As she hears his step approaching her, she neither moves nor 
finches, but it is only after a moment’s hesitation that she lifts her 
eyes and looks straight into his. 

And after all it is she who speaks first. 

“What have you to say to me?” she asks in a low, dull voice. 

The unfathomable sadness of her eyes, the terrible composure of 
her sweet, sorrowful mouth, touch him to the heart, and it is only 
with an effort that he can answer her calmly. 

“Will you believe,” he says quietly, “that whatever I may have 
to say to you, will be terribly hard to me?” 

There is a moment’s silence. Turning her eyes from him she looks 
wistfully out into the night. 

“Long ago,” she says at length, “I told you that wherever I 
might go there would be some one to hunt me out.” Then looking 
again at him with a sudden flash in her dark eyes. ‘“ Are you to be 
the one to do it ?” 

The fire in her eyes is answered by his. 

“My God!” he says beneath his breath, coming a step nearer to 
her. “Why do you make it so hard forme? Cannot you under- 
stand the position in which you place me?” 

She shrinks a little from him. Enshadowed by the heavy curtain 
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he can only see the gleam of white hands clasped tightly against her 
palpitating breast. 

“Tell me what you mean to do,” she answers in the same low, 
steady voice. ‘“ Let me know what I have to expect.” 

Before he can find words to answer, the closing chords of Cicely’s 
song die away into silence, and he knows, without turning his head, 
that she is looking at him. 

“Tt is impossible to speak to you here,” he says, lowering his voice 
almost toa whisper. ‘ Tell me when and where I can see you alone.” 

She considers for a moment, then she answers with that perfect 
calm which he had always known as her chief characteristic in 
moments of excitement : 

‘JT will see you in the library to-morrow, after breakfast.” Then 
after a moment’s pause—“ But consider before you come, whether 
you will do more good than harm in interfering in a matter which 
very little concerns you.” 

He turns away from her and goes back into the room witha feeling 
of bewilderment. 

The cool courage of the woman who from her weak position has 
contrived to put him in an attitude where self-defence is needed, fills 
him with an amazed admiration that is increased by the remembrance 
that neither by word or look has she appealed to his pity or forbear- 
ance—as she might well have done. He has seen her before in the 
most trying situation in which a woman could be placed. He was 
her defender then, he is—by a miserable chance—almost forced 
into the position of her adversary now; but he has never more keenly 
appreciated the perfect courage with which she has borne herself. 

The lights dazzle him, the eyes of all the people in the room seem 
to turn upon him as he emerges from the shadow of the curtain. 
But though this is an illusion born of his own consciousness, and 
most of them have been too much occupied with their own concerns 
to have noticed his, it is true that his short interview with Mrs. 
Falconer has not escaped one or two of them. 

Lady Gresham, as she bids him “ good-night,” looks at him with a 
malicious twinkle in her eyes. 

“So you knew her, after all,” she says so that the others cannot 
hear her. “ Ah, I thought so—take care! You are a clever man, 
but she is cleverer than you! ” 

And so she goes. They have all gone. He hears their voices 
dying away in the corridor. He and Cicely are alone. In her eyes 
he perceives a vague and troubled consciousness that she is too honest 
to conceal. He comes a step nearer and takes her hand. 

“What is it, Cicely?” he asks with a tenderness that makes her 
feel guiltily conscious of base and unwarrantable suspicions. 
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She looks straight at him, and answers him with the candour for 
which, even as a little child, she had been conspicuous. 

“Perhaps I ought to tell you,” she says, dropping his hand. “I 
have been fancying—it may be only a fancy—that you have known 
Mrs. Falconer before, and that you should have told us.” 

He considers a moment. He would give a great deal to be able to 
tell her everything, to relieve his mind by laying half the burden 
upon her. But after a moment’s reflection, he knows that it would 
be impossible to do it. He contents himself with a half-confidence. 

“ Will you trust me for a little while?” he asks gently. ‘“ Will 
you believe that I have no consideration but for Gilbert’s happiness 
and yours?” Then he adds slowly: “It is very hard that anything 
should mar the pleasure of coming back to you.” 

For the first time her eyes drop consciously before his; but before 
she can answer him, Barrington comes hastily and noisily back to 
fetch his friend to the smoking-room. 

“Not gone to bed, Cicely ?” he says to his sister. “ You must 
not keep Bernard any longer. You will have plenty of him when 
all the other people are gone. Come along, old fellow.” 

Then, when he has linked his friend’s arm in his, he says, with 
the cheery bluffaess that disguises a good deal of real feeling : 

“You don’t know how jolly it is to have you back again! I have 
not been so happy for a long time as I am to-night.” 

And no words that he could have uttered could have planted a 
deeper thrust into his friend’s heart. 

From the midst of the lively party in the smoking-room, Bernard 
Strange manages to make his escape without undue observation. 

Arrived in the solitude of his own room, he paces up and down, 
without any evidence of that fatigue which had formed his plea for 
retirement. 

The interview to which he has pledged himself on the morrow 
occupies all his thoughts, and he looks forward to it with a weakness of 
which his old opponents in the law courts would certainly not have 
believed him capable. 

A great pity, and a still greater respect, for the woman whose 
secret he holds, dominate his just resentment at her false position in 
~ friend’s household, and it is terrible to him to think of exposing 

er. 

And if he could have seen through the wall which divides her 
from him, his pity might have gained the mastery. 

He has always seen her, he has always pictured her to himself, 
in an attitude of cold and proud reserve, through which her deeper 
sense of shame and sorrow have been rarely allowed to penetrate. 
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But now, free from all watchful eyes, she lies—prone on the 
ground—her miserable face hid in her outstretched arms—not crying, 
for tears are the solace of weaker women, and she has outlived 
them. 

By-and-by, she rises heavily and wearily, and moving to the 
glass, looks steadily and penetratingly at her own reflection. 

If looks could speak, her look would say to the perfect face she sees 
there, “ What have you ever done for me?” She turns from it with 
a gesture of aversion, and going to the window, looks out into the 
darkening skies. She does not speak—it is only in novels and plays 
that people speak aloud when they are alone—but the sudden pitiful 
movement of her outstretched arms, the misery of her look, seem to 
ask of the night, “Where now shall I go? To what shall I be 
driven ?” 

* * * * * * 

When they all meet again at breakfast on the following morning, 
a good many of the guests are so occupied with the bustle of 
immediate departure, that they have not leisure to note the dull and 
heavy eyes or the constrained looks of some of their number, and 
Cicely and Gilbert have their attention too fully engaged in the 
arrangements for the comfort of those who are leaving, to observe too 
closely the movements of those who are to remain. 

So Bernard Strange is able to escape alone and unnoticed, and 
going on to the terrace, lights a cigar, and when it is half done, 
makes his way in to the library through the French window. There 
he paces up and down still smoking, waiting for Mrs. Falconer. He 
knows that she will come, he never doubts that, and before he has 
waited many minutes, the door opens quietly, closes again,—and 
flinging away the end of his cigar he goes to meet her. 

He has always thought of her as one of the most beautiful women 
he has ever known. Seeing her now in the full daylight, and in spite 
of the dark shadows which a sleepless night has left beneath her 
heavy eyes, he understands that, though she has changed in some 
respects, and it would never again be possible to give to her, even in 
imagination, the charm of youth and light-heartedness, she is not less 
beautiful. 

She touches the hand he holds out to her, then drops it, and going 
over to Gilbert’s chair, seats herself there, and clasping her hands in 
her lap looks straight at him. 

“T have come here,” she says quietly and steadily, “ because it 
seems to me right that you should know how I came to be in this 
position in the house of your friends—before you tell them who and 
what I am.” 

He breaks in impetuously : 
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“Are you going to treat me as your enemy? Are you going to 
suppose—or pretend to suppose—that I want to tell them—or that I 
think only of them? Have you forgotten that I was once your 
friend as well as theirs ?” 

He draws a chair close to her and sits beside her, but she makes 
no movement to respond to his—only her eyes soften a little. 

“Tt is because I have not forgotten it,” she says, in a voice whose 
self-control is now manifest—‘ it is because I have always re- 
membered you as the one friend who stood by me when all others 
deserted me—that I am here. Against any other man in the world, 
I should either have held my place—or I should have relinquished it 
without a word.” 

He admires so greatly the proud courage of these words that he 
does not answer her as he might. 

“When I last saw you,” she continues, still calmly, “I told you 
there were only two courses open to me—to face the shame and 
notoriety that had attached itself to my name, or to hide myself in 
oblivion.” 

“ And you hid yourself even from me,” he cries hastily. ‘ You 
gave me no chance to help you.” 

“Do you forget,” she answers with a sudden light in her eyes, 
“that you could not trust me? And you were right, no friendship 
was possible between us.” 

And while he is recalling the manner of their parting, and regret- 
ting it as he has never regretted it before, the momentary passion 
dies out of her eyes and her voice, and she continues in the same tone 
of absolute suppression : 

“Of the two courses, I chose oblivion. I changed my name, I 
changed my appearance,” putting her hand on the beautiful hair that 
had once been her pride. “I tried to change my very identity. For 
five years I lived alone—absolutely alone—without a friend, without 
a companion, without an occupation.” 

She pauses a moment. 

“Five years!” she goes on, her voice rising a little. “How many 
months and weeks and days go to make up five years of such a life? 
Every morning I prayed for night, every night I prayed for 
morning. I counted up the years I must live—I was so young— 
live without one soul on all this earth to care whether I suffered or 
was happy—without a human voice, a human hand, to answer mine.” 

She breaks off. He sees the tears standing in her eyes, her beau- 
tiful lips quivering. He drops his face, he cannot look at her. 

“Then a girl came to me,” she continues in a voice that quivers 
pitifully in spite of all her control—‘a girl who wou/d be kind to 
me. I repulsed her—she would not be repulsed. Her voice, her 
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touch, her simple human kindness seemed to me like the light of 
Heaven to a poor soul long shut up in darkness.” 

She stops a moment to repress the sob that is rising in her throat. 

“T tried to resist her; but I had been starving, perishing—I 
hungered so desperately for human friendship, human kindness, that 
I could not resist. When I came here to this quiet home,” looking 
around her at the room as one may look at familiar objects for the 
last time, “their simple happiness seemed to me like Heaven. I gave 
myself up to it. For a little while I forgot who I was... I 
was almost happy.” 

The pathos of these words touches him so keenly that he rises 
abruptly and moves away. 

“You know the rest,” she says, after a moment’s pause. “ It was 
not Gilbert Barrington who brought me here, it was his sister. But 
when I knew him, I knew for the first time how tender and kind and 
good a man could be. I did not want him to love me—he will tell 
you that I tried my best to prevent that; but at last I thought that 
I might make him happy... that I might begin again ” She 
breaks off, and rises suddenly. ‘“ But that is all over,” she says in a 
changed voice, and with a changed face. “I always had one fear— 
the chance that some one might recognise me, might drive me out 
from the one quiet spot in which I had chosen to hide myself, my 
name... my past; but I never thought it would be you.” 

The bitter reproach of these words touches him with so sharp a 
sense of injustice that for a moment he can find no words to answer 
her. 

She raises her eyes and looks straight at him. 

“Tell me what you mean to do,” she says, with perfect calmness. 
“T have the right to know.” 

Her weakness had touched him so greatly that he had been very 
near abandoning his position; her courage rouses him to a remem- 
brance of the unalterable difficulty of it. 

“There is only one thing certain,” he answers, with a directness 
and firmness that rivals her own. “Gilbert Barrington shall not 
marry you without knowing all; but”—pausing and marking his 
words with strong emphasis—“ J shall not tell him—yow will.” 

He comes a step nearer. 

“Believe me,” he continues urgently, his voice rising, ‘ you 
have but one chance left. Tell him the truth. He is a good fellow— 
the best man living; he will forgive you; he will trust you, and you 
may yet be happy.” 

His strong emotion touches her. She is shaken by it, that he 
can see. 

“Tf you married him under a false name, in a false position, you 
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would ruin his life,” he goes on, pursuing his advantage. “ Such a 
secret could not be hidden for ever. Answer me, promise me—you 
will trust him ?” 

For one long minute she stands facing him, while her very lips 
turn to a deathly pallor. 

“No,” she says at last, very low. “I will not tell him.” Then 
she turns away. 

“T have tried one life,” she whispers, more to herself than to him. 
“Now I will try the other.” 

He follows her and, catching at her hand, draws her back. 

“Tell me what you are going to do!” he cries wildly. “I will 
know!” 

But before she can answer, the door opens and Cicely stands in 
the entrance. She looks from one to the other with a glance of 
bewildered inquiry; but before she can utter a word, he rushes 
blindly past her out of the room. 

* * * * * * 

For hours he wanders through lonely country roads, not knowing 
or caring where he goes, only conscious of the one strong desire to 
get as far as possible from Oakhurst, from Gilbert Barrington, and 
Madeleine Forrester. 

Tired out, he rests at last in a little country inn, and from thence 
retraces his steps. 

It is necessary for him to go back to them, and give some excuse 
for his long absence; but he is resolved that on the morrow he will 
find some reason for an abrupt departure from the quiet home where 
he had thought to find some rest and happiness. 

His life in India has unfitted him for much physical exertion, and 
when he reaches Oakhurst he is so wearied and travel-stained that 
he is conscious that the footman who opens the door to him regards 
him with a surprise that is not unnatural. 

“Mr. Barrington is in the library, and has been asking for you, 
sir,” he says, with a dignity that conveys some resentment at the 
vagaries of the new visitor who has forgotten the dinner-hour. 

To the library Strange goes without allowing himself time for 
hesitation. Even the dim light of the shaded lamps dazzles his tired 
eyes, and it is only after a moment’s bewilderment that he perceives 
that Barrington is sitting at the table, his arms upon it, his head 
resting on his hands, and that Cicely is in the big chair near the 
fire; but in a moment he realises what lies before him. 

At the sound of the closing door, Barrington starts up and comes 
towards him with a letter in his hand. 

“T have been waiting for you,” he says, in a voice that Strange 
would scarce know for his, and turning on him a look that he has 
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never in all the years of their friendship seen on his face before. 
“This letter requires your explanation. You will have to give it to me.” 

There is no accusation or injustice in the words, yet Bernard 
Strange turns to the lamp with the sense of one who has received an 
unexpected blow from a friend’s hand. 

There is a terrible silence in the room. As he stands with the 
letter in his hand he feels his eyes so dim and troubled that he 
cannot see the writing on it. He is conscious that his hand trembles. 
Then he steadies himself, and reads slowly. 

The clear, legible handwriting is familiar to him ; but now it seems 
blurred and indistinct. 


“My pear Frienp,” he reads—“I am going away. I cannot marry 
you, and the only kindness I can ask of you is that you will never 
try to see me again. The explanation that I am too cowardly to give 
you, you must ask of your friend, Mr. Strange. He will tell you 
who and what I am. He will tell you that I have no right to be 
here—that I have accepted your kindness, your goodness, your love, 
under false pretences. In telling you, he will do me no wrong—he 
will only do you justice. If you think of me bitterly—as you must 
very soon—remember how sorely I was tempted by your love and 
Cicely’s. She is the only woman who was ever kind to me—tell her 
to remember that. Forgive me, both of you, and forget for ever the 


unhappy woman who has darkened your happy lives with the shadow 
of her own.” 


The letter is signed “M. F.,” the initials that will stand for both 
her names—the real and the false. 

And when he has read to the end, he stands with his eyes still 
fixed on the letter, in miseruble thought. 

Barrington comes a step nearer. 

“Tell me!” he cries in a hoarse, sharp voice, his hands clenched, 
his face quivering, ‘“‘ what was she to you, or you to her, that you 
have come between us! ” 

Strange looks up into the fierce, bloodshot eyes, that are turned 
on him with a look almost of hatred. 

“By Heaven! I will not bear it!” he cries passionately, driven 
beyondendurance. “Let her explain to you herself. Why have you 
not asked her?” 

“She left here in the afternoon,” answers Gilbert, his violence 
receiving a momentary check. “ The letter was laid on my table, 
and I only received it, an hour ago. I rode over to the cottage, but 
it was shut up; and when I knocked at the door, the old woman who 
is her servant answered from the window that her mistress had gone 
to bed and could not be disturbed. Now will you tell me? ” 
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“ She can tell you in the morning,” says Strange doggedly. “ Wait 
until then.” 

“ Wait !—do you want to drive me mad?” bringing his clenched 
fist down on the table. “Speak—do you hear me? ” 

“ Gilbert! Gilbert!” cries Cicely sobbing, clinging to him. 

Her voice moves Bernard Strange from anger to a great pity. He 
looks at his friend more kindly. After all, some one must tell him. 

“The woman was nothing to me,” he begins slowly—feeling as 
if the words were dragged from him, “but unfortunately I was 
acquainted with the secret of her past life.” 

He sees that Barrington staggers a little, then rests heavily on 
the table—his face suddenly white. 

“Her past life...” he repeats hoarsely. 

Then Strange knows that what he has to say is best said quickly. 

“You will remember,” he continues, “being interested in the 
woman whose husband’s death became the subject of the great 
Inquiry Case. You pitied her then—you may well pity her now. 
You have known her as Marian Falconer. Her real nameis Madeleine 
Forrester.” 

And having said it in the briefest and plainest words that he can 
find, he turns away. He cannot look on the effect of his blow. 

There is a terrible silence. Cicely’s sobs are hushed. She is 
looking at her brother, but she does not dare to touch him, or speak 
to him. 

“The Inquiry Case—I remember . . .” says Barrington presently in 
a dull, strange voice, passing his hand over his eyes as if he were 
dreaming. ‘The man was murdered ; and she—I forget——” 

“ No, not murdered! ” cries Strange in a sudden strange voice as if 
he wished to awake him. “There is no doubt that he committed 
suicide—but the verdict was one of contemptible indecision. It did 
not clear her of all suspicion as absolutely as those who cared for her 
would have wished that she had been cleared.” 

Through Barrington’s mind, dazed with the sense of sudden and 
awful calamity, there breaksa light of remembrance. He recalls the 
night of his interview with his friend and the conviction that had 
come to him then. 

“Those who cared for her!” he cries in a sudden shrill voice. “I 
remember, I thought so then—I think so now! You loved her!” 

And before this accusation Bernard Strange stands for a moment 
silent. Then he looks not at Barrington, but at Cicely; and to the 
wistful questioning of her eyes he makes his answer : 

“TJ admired and pitied her very greatly,” he says quietly ; ‘I was 
perhaps near loving her once—five years ago—but though I did not 
believe her guilty of her husband’s death, I knew there was some 
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secret connected with it which she had hidden from me. When I 
asked her confidence she refused it—and I left her. I have never 
seen her from that day until I found her here. And now,” raising 
his voice with sudden passion, “instead of loving her, I am nearer 
hating her for having come between us.” 

In Cicely’s face he sees gladness, relief, tenderness ; but Barrington 
turns away and, dropping into a chair, stretches out his arms on the 
table and hides his face upon them. 

And in the silence that follows they hear the smothered sound of a 
sob. 

Strange takes a step forward and looks at him, his lips working ; 
then he moves abruptly away. At the door he turns, and, stretching 
out his hands to Cicely takes hers for an instant in his own. They 
look into each other’s faces, and then he goes out and leaves her 
with her brother. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 























